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T the Thanksgiving meeting of the National Association of 

Academic Teachers of Public Speaking in New York, it was 
evident that the subject of teaching argumentation was of general 
interest to the members. This interest seemed due not only ta 
the fact that courses in argumentation are given in most of the 
schools and colleges, but also to the generally expressed belief 
that nowhere else in the whole field of public speaking are there 
problems of theory and method more far reaching or ones at 
present less satisfactorily solved. At the Conference, however, 
the members were not content merely to express their judgment 
of the status of argumentation. Many had suggestions to offer 
for meeting the practical and theoretical difficulties which they 
had encountered in their own teaching. In current text-books 
and in articles published in THE QUARTERLY, also, we see the 
interests of the Conference reflected. What kind of construc- 
tive work, then, is being done on the subject of argumentation? 
A general survey of text-books, articles, and the discussions at 
the Conference indicates that it is taking now one of two general 
directions. 

The most evident of these is the increasing emphasis which 
is put on the practical rather than the theoretical side of argu- 
mentation. Professor Baker’s Preface to the 1895 edition of his 
Principles gave the first impetus to this development. Here he 
declared that there was an “argumentation of every day life” (—) 
which could be understood without the study of formal logic. 
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From that time on, more and more space in the best text-books 
has been given to the analysis of effective speeches and controver- 
sial editorials, to the advisability of selecting subjects for foren- 
sics and debates which will be of real interest to the students, 
less and less to the study of the commonly accepted definitions 
and explanations of principles. The student is encouraged to 
formulate for himself rules for effective practice based on his 
and others’ speaking and writing. There can be no question but 
that this line of work has been productive of much good, that 
argumentation is more vital than it was before 1895. It, how- 
ever, has not solved all of the problems. The emperical conclu- 
sions the student is encouraged to draw are, as a rule, too frag- 
mentary and too litle related to one another to serve as a very 
helpful guide in thinking. Some realization of this fact by the 
authors is undoubtedly one reason why the theoretical side of 
argument is treated in the text-books even as much as it is. Why, 
then, do we not have more emphasis put upon it? 

A survey of the text-book gives us an answer to this question. 
The generally accepted theory of argument as expressed in the 
text-books—explicitly in the definitions and their explanations, 
implicitly in the arrangement of the books—is based on a psy- 
chology not in harmony with the modern ideas of the way the 
mind works, and, therefore, the following of its rules leads to 
artificial writing and speaking. We can see this clearly if we 
examine how one of the most fundamental of the questions con- 
nected with the theory of argument, the way argument effects 
its end, is handled. Almost all of the text-books state that an 
argument effects its end by means of conviction and persuasion. 
With some variation in wording in the different books, the 
definitions of each term are practically the same; conviction is 
an appeal to the reason, persuasion, an appeal to the emotions. 
Let me quote from one of the most recent of them, The Essen- 
tials of Argument by Mr. Stone of Harvard and Mr. Garrison of 
Worcester Academy. Conviction and persuasion, the text 
explains, are two ways or methods of approaching the mind. 
Although it is admitted that the two methods are not found apart 
ordinarily, yet the emphasis of the explanation falls on the fact 
that they are distinct and different. “It is difficult,” they say, 
“to imagine two processes more dissimilar than these two 
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methods of influencing human thought. Conviction rigidly 
excludes from consideration anything which is emotional in its 
nature.” Now this explanation of the terms conviction and per- 
suasion was formulated when the belief held sway that the mind 
was divided into three compartments, the reason, the emotions, 
the will—roughly the assumptions of the old faculty psychology. 
Today, however, the leading psychologists have found these 
assumptions inadequate to explain the phenomena of the mind. 
A conception of the mind as an organic unit performing a 
particular function—reasoning, feeling, willing—as may be 
demanded by the situation the individual is meeting, has taken 
the place of the more rigid, formal idea. When we realize the 
psychological basis of the usual definitions of conviction and 
persuasion, theretore, it does not seem strange that a student 
whose attention has been focused on the generally accepted dis- 
tinction between the terms, should produce in his attempt to 
appeal now to the reason, now to the emotions, written or oral 
work which is artificial, and which gives, as Professor Baker 
complained in the 1905 edition of his Principles, a “spotty” 
effect. 

A realization that some of the poor results which the teaching 
of argumentation shows, may be due to the generally accepted 
theory of argument upon which the teaching is based has led not 
only many teachers to neglect the theoretical side but also a few 
to question the worth of this theory and to advance suggestions 
for a regulation of it. This is the second line of constructive 
work which is now being done by those interested in argumenta- 
tion. At present, however, its beginnings are small. Professor 
Winans in Public Speaking points out the outworn psychology 
upon which the current ideas concerning persuasion are based 
and from the point of view of functional psychology discusses 
persuasion in terms of attention. He does not in his book, how- 
ever, reconsider explicitly the whole field of argument. Pro- 
fessor Buck in Argumentative Writing through the inductive 
method puts new life into the part logic plays in argument, but 
here again, only certain aspects of the subject are treated. Per- 
haps the most significant work on the theory of argument has been 
done by Professor Sidgwick in two books which are not text- 
books in the sense the ones mentioned above are. These are the 
Process of Argument and the Use of Words in Reasoning. Here 
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he aims to clarify and reinterpret the old ideas concerning argu- 
ment where they are consistent with modern views of logic and 
psychology, and to discard those which rest on a false or inade- 
quate interpretation of the mental life. Yet here again the field 
is limited. It is the process of reasoning rather than the process 
of communication which is dwelt upon. 

Although, then, both on the side of theory and on the side 
of method we find profitable work being done in the subject of 
argumentation, yet much more needs to be done, before all of 
the problems connected with argumentation are solved with even 
relative satisfaction. The challenge is clear, therefore, to those 
interested in the subject who, perhaps with a taste for adven- 
ture, are not able to agree with the stand taken by Mr. Stone 
and Mr. Garrison in the Preface of their text-book referred to 
above. “We believe” they declare, “that it is extremely im- 
probable that anyone in this twentieth century will discover new 
principles of dealing with this subject, the teaching of which was 
an old story before the Christian Era.” The very formation of 
the Research Committee of the National Association of Teachers 
of Public Speaking is evidence that the challenge is being met. 
This committee is suggesting profitable lines for investigation to 
all who are willing and able to carry them out. A survey of the 
literature of argumentation, moreover, gives a further sugges- 
tion for fresh study. 

All of the usual text-books—the good and the poor alike— 
approach the subject of argument from the point-of-view of 
logic. This is not surprising since the principles of argument 
were first given scientific expression by Aristotle in terms of 
logic, and the Aristotelian tradition in all rhetorical matters has 
been little questioned by modern rhetoricians. Yet we may well 
ask if a study of Argument can be made only from the stand- 
point of logic. Might not an examination of the subject from a 
standpoint essentially different in some respects from the tradi- 
tional one serve to enlarge and clarify the current ideas for argu- 
ment and possibly lead to the finding of principles which could 
direct more effectively the students’ practice than those in use 
today. An attempt to answer this question led me to undertake 
some work, the results of which will be presented briefly in this 
paper. The material examined first was a collection of “business 
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getting”’ letters, but the conclusions arrived at from this study 
have been tested by applying them to specimens of writing other 
than letters and of speaking, which would be described popularly 
as argument, 

The new point-of-view I chose from which to study argu- 
ment was one suggested by sociology. Argument as we read and 
hear and use it every day is directly and fundamentally com- 
munication between members of a social group, a society in the 
sociological meaning of the term and therefore the study of argu- 
ment in relation to the social group which gives rise to it as a 
means of communication between its members offered it seemed 
to me the possibility of interesting results. The subject treated 
from this standpoint does not involve a formulation of the 
logical principles which underlie argument nor yet a statement 
of the psychology of these principles. It does involve, however, 
three problems. First, there is the search for characteristics o 
the typical social group in which argument arises, which will 
distinguish it, as a species is differentiated from its genus, from 
social groups in which any act of discourse may arise ; second, the 
search for characteristic effects which argument as an act of 
communication has on both members of the social group, speaker 
as well as audience; and third, the search for characteristic stages 
in the process of the act of communication by which these effects 
are produced. Such a study does not deny the value of the 
logical analysis of argument; rather its results should be in 
harmony with the sound logical principles underlying argument. 
Just as in biology the study of a vertical cross-section of an 
organism supplements and corrects knowledge gained from an 
examination of an horizontal cross-section, so the study of argu- 
ment from a standpoint other than the logical should lead to a 
fuller, more organic theory of argument than is current now. 
Particularly it should throw light on some important questions 
either ignored or unsatisfactorily dealt with in the text-books 
which have been written from the logical point-of-view. In 
such a study, moreover, the technical vocabulary usually found 
when the theory of argument is discussed can be avoided with 
advantage. These terms, for example, conviction and persuasion, 
have so long been associated with an outworn psychology that no 
amount of redefinition can do away entirely with the old con- 
notations. 
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If argument is an act of communication between the members 
of a social group, there must be something in the situation of the 
group which calls forth argument rather than some other act 
of communication. Now purposive communication takes place 
in any social group in response to some need of the group. More- 
over, it is the member who initiates the act of communication who 
is aware most vividly of the need and is most desirous of meeting 
it. It is, therefore, the view of the group situation as the writer 
or speaker of an argument sees it which we are concerned with 
here, his conception of the need of the group. I do not mean to 
say that the audience plays no part in the situation which gives 
rise to argument. It does, but it is the audience as the speaker 
imagines it, not the audience as it may be thinking or feeling, 
which plays its part in the initiation of the argument. Again it 
is true that the final effectiveness of the argument is conditioned 
by whether or not the speaker rightly interprets the audience, but 
that is not the point we are considering here. Here we are 
enquiring only concerning the genesis of argument. 

After examining many specimens of argument I think the 
writer’s or speaker’s view of the group needs which he tries to 
meet by communicating as he does with the audience, is describ- 
able somewhat as follows. However temporary his actual con- 
nections with his audience may be, the group appears to him as 
at least potentially permanent or continuous. Through actual 
contact or through interlacing common interests, this connection 
with his audience has grown out of the past and is capable of 
development in the future. He assumes, moreover, that the prin- 
ciple upon which this connection is based is cooperation between 
himself and his audience, and its purpose the furthering of the 
interests of the group. This development of the group, however, 
has to be guided if it is to accomplish its purpose. Something in 
the immediate situation has checked or thwarted, or he believes 
will check or thwart, the particular act of codperation which he 
deems advisable for the best interests of the group. Now this 
check is not caused merely by the audience not having its attention 
on the group, not knowing what the speaker’s view of the group’s 
needs and possibilities is, but by the fact that when the attention 
is attracted, when the audience knows the speaker’s ideas for 
further codperation, the audience will put and maintain a dif- 
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ferent, an opposed valuation on the idea from that put by the 
speaker himself. It is the realization of the speaker that the 
check to the normal functioning of the group is of the nature 
described above and his determination to remove it which gives 
rise to argument as the act of communication the group demands. 

If then, the genesis of argument is in the social situation de- 
scribed above, what are the characteristics of the social situation 
in which we find the outcome of argument? Argument arises, 
as we have seen, when the normal working of the social group has 
been interrupted, checked in a certain way. When argument is 
successful, we find the social group again able to develop through 
the codperative efforts of audience and speaker in a direction in 
harmony with the speaker’s initial conception of the needs of the 
group. The situation has undergone a certain change, the rela- 
tions between the members of the group, as we found them to be 
when the argument was started, have shifted. To effect this 
change is the function of argument. In order, however, to 
understand fully what the nature of the change is, we must sec 
what are its effects on both audience and speaker. 

Every act of discourse brings to all of its participants some 
gain in experience, some heightening of the sense of self. When 
discourse is argument, this gain is of a particular kind to both 
speaker and audience, this realization of self has certain elements 
or combinations of elements not resulting from every act of dis- 
course. If we compare the audience’s experience after the argu- 
ment with what it was before, we find it has been enlarged by new 
ideas, by the recall of old ones in a new light and by some modi- 
fication of the emotional content of the mind. The significant 
thing about this change, however, is not its expansion ; that comes 
with every act of discourse. It is the revaluation of certain ideas 
which have been in the attention when the argument was started, 
and the disappearance of feelings of distrust and antagonism, 
when these were present at the beginning of the communication. 
Let us take for illustration the farmer who has received a letter 
asking him to buy a small engine for pumping water. Perhaps 
the most dominant idea in his mind as he understands what is the 
subject of the letter, is that he has no money to spend in this way ; 
it is much better he thinks to keep it in the bank. However, 
finally he buys the engine. When he makes the decision to do so 
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his added ideas about the uses of the engine, its value to him have 
reversed the judgment that he has no money to spend on this. To 
have a certain sum of money in the bank has become of less im- 
portance than it was formerly. Also his more or less defined 
feeling of doubt or suspicion of things sold by mail has disap- 
peared. The change in the speaker’s experience, however, is quite 
different. It is in the line of greater clarity and definiteness, but 
only slightly of expansion. The speaker, it is true, has gained a 
few new ideas, all of which are in connection with a fuller realiza- 
tion of his audience ; but the most marked feature of the change is 
that the ideas and emotions with which he started the communica- 
tion have been clarified and intensified. His belief is stronger 
than it was at the beginning, and therefore never do we find the 
revaluation of his experience that we noted as the characteristic 
effect argument has on the audience. When, in any given case 
we discover the speaker showing this effect, it will always be 
found to come from his dropping, for the time, the role of com- 
municator and assuming the role of audience. 

Not only, then, is there a characteristic change in the content 
of experience for both speaker and audience but there is a change 
also in the sense-of-self speaker and audience are feeling. On 
the part of the audience there seems to be a more active aware- 
ness-of-self than is found as the result of every act of discourse, 
but the awareness is less tense at the end of the argument than it 
was at the beginning. On the other hand, the speaker’s sense-of- 
self is not only greater in degree than the audience’s, both at the 
beginning and at the end of an argument, but also the tenseness 
and aggressiveness have increased, not decreased. The combina- 
tion of these effects on speaker and audience produces a social 
situation where the two can think, feel, and act in harmony with 
one another. The basis of the harmony, however, is the speaker’s 
not the audience’s original view of the group needs and 
possibilities. 

We have described in a very general way what is the social 
situation which gives rise to argument and what it is when argu- 
ment has fulfilled its function. Now we next ask what kind of 
activity there is between the members of the social group which 
results in such an outcome. The activity seems to be of the 
nature of a mental conflict between the two with the speaker as 
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original aggressor and final victor. The conflict may be joined 
much before the audience is aware of it. Many redoubts may be 
taken before the audience enters the field but once entered it 
marshals its forces vigorously. The characteristic feature of this 
conflict seems to be the forcing of the audience to make a choice 
between alternatives one of which embodies the speaker's ideas 
and the other, the opposing ones of the audience. The nature of 
this choice and the point in the conflict at which it is offered are 
significant to notice. 

An analysis of a large number of arguments has led me to 
believe that this choice is offered, to borrow a phrase from 
William James, as a “genuine option.”” In the Will to Believe, 
James defines the term as follows: “Let us give the name of hy- 
pothesis,” he says, “to anything that may be proposed to our be- 
lief ; and just as the electrician speaks of live or dead wires, let us 
speak of my hypothesis as either Jive or dead. A live hypothesis 
is one which appeals as a real possibility to him to whom it is 
proposed. . . Next let us call the decision between two hy- 
potheses an option. Options may be of several kinds. They may 
be (1) living or dead; (2) forced or avoidable; (3) momentous 
or trivial; and for our purposes we may call an option a genuine 
option when it is of the forced, living, and momentous kind.” 
As we indicated above, one alternative of the option is in harmony 
with the writer’s view of the group needs, the other with the 
audience’s. Now the option must be presented in such a way, 
that the audience will not only choose but choose the alternative 
the speaker has been seeking to have accepted. How is this 
accomplished? The audience’s judgment and feeling concerning 
the object which the speaker is seeking to further, is determined 
by the set of associations dominating his mind when he becomes 
aware of this object. If the speaker is to overcome this opposi- 
tion, then, he must put to route these associations and leave their 
place supplied by others connected in the audience’s past ex- 
perience with thoughts, feelings, and acts in harmony with the 
ideas he is most interested in at that moment. To do this he does 
not endeavor always to focus the attention of the audience on the 
point of significant difference in their respective views of what 
the group at that time needs. Indeed, as a rule, he avoids making 
the audience aware of these points as long as possible, puts off 
the open conflict between the two. He tries rather to make the 
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audience aware of the connections between them which make 
possible the normal functioning of the group and which are 
related at the same time to the subject he has most in mind. In 
developing these connections the audience is finally brought to 
tace the ideas which it is the aim of the speaker to get the audience 
to accept and which he has seen from the beginning would be 
opposed by the audience. The audience, however, reaches this 
point with an awareness of something in common between the 
speaker and itself and also with certain associations aroused 
which the speaker believes will be favorable to his aim. After 
this point in the process of communication, wherever it may fall, 
comes the active participation in the struggle by the audience. 
Ideas given directly by the speaker or suggested by him may 
meet with ideas and feelings growing out of past experience of 
the audience, which are not in harmony with the former set. 

The speaker can only win if he is able to translate his ideas 
in terms of the audience’s experience and interests so that the 
associations aroused by his argument are more vivid and com- 
pelling than those which came to the consciousness of the au- 
dience first. He has no one way of doing this. Narratives, de- 
scriptions, explanations, all forms of word-arrangement are used 
as he perceives the nature of those points of difference in the 
two views of the group situation upon which the audience’s 
opposition rests. Where the opposition is quite clearly formu- 
lated in the audience’s mind, the argument often resembles in its 
form a dialogue of which only one side is given directly. On 
the whole, moreover, the conclusions at which the speaker, or 
writer, wishes the audience to arrive are not presented necessari- 
ly, even frequently, as the logical outcome of an explicit line of 
reasoning. What we may call the formalities of reasoning are 
very little in evidence. The problem, as we have said, resolves 
itself into ascertaining how one set of associations can get and 
hold the attention when a set connected with opposing ideas 
already has possession of the field. In analyzing the way this is 
done we cannot separate the part played by the reason of the 
audience and the part played by its emotions. Both are inextri- 
cably bound together. 

It is at the point when the two sets of associations, interwoven, 
it is true, yet leading to opposed thoughts and actions, are fighting 
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for attention, and when that one in harmony with the speaker's 
desire is gaining the upper hand, that the speaker as the last blow 
as it were, in the conflict presents the “genuine option.” The 
way in which this option is presented varies very much. Some- 
times both terms are made explicit to the speaker, sometimes one 
or both are suggested. The form of the presentation depends on 
the awareness of the audience to the issue of the conflict. 

The result of a favorable decision on the part of the audience 
may be simply a reversal of judgment or belief, or may be an 
act which grows out of this new belief. No separate act of 
will is necessary, for whatever dominates attention tends to ex- 
press itself in action, and will do so if no inhibiting ideas get 
into the focus of attention. While, then, the characteristic feature 
of the argumentative process is the presentation of the option yet 
the function of argument is not completed until it has held the 
attention of the audience to its new view of the group situation 
long enough to fix the new belief or let the new belief express 
itself in action. Let me use the business letters 1 examined to 
illustrate what I mean. When we examine the last part of the 
letters we find two things which are both noticeable and char- 
acteristic. First, there is usually a direct request for some kind 
of immediate action in harmony with the decision reached in re- 
gard to the option, and second, there is an effort to make this 
action as easy as possible to perform. “Better send your order 
now and pay for your engine through sales to your neighbors,” 
is the sentence with which the correspondent who was trying to 
sell the Handy Pump Engine to a farmer concluded his letter. 
A firm selling a display rack for stores ended its letter to retail 
merchants as follows: “Don’t take the trouble to write us a 
letter just pencil on the foot of this the name of the manager 
of the department you would like to begin with and we will 
explain all about these display racks to him.” These two illus- 
trations are typical of the endings of many of the letters whether 
they are the final letter in the correspondence or not. The func- 
tion then of that part of the letter which follows the presenting of 
the option seems to be twofold. First there is the aim to provide 
a definite outlet for the impulse to action to which the dominant 
set of associations in the mind of the audience leads; and, second, 
there is the aim both to provide this outlet before other stimuli, 
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either peripherally or centrally aroused, gain the attention, and 
to make the action such a simple one that the thought of it will 
arouse little or no feeling of opposition on the part of the 
audience. Hence, the audience is directed to mail immediately 
the enclosed card or the stamped envelope, or the order blank, 
where one has only to check off what one desires. The last part 
of the letter or speech, then, seems to have a negative, not a 
positive rolé to play in the actual process of argument. It aims 
to keep from the focus of attention alien associations until that 
system of associations which the writer has struggled to have 
dominate attention can express itself either in affirmation of the 
idea or in action growing out of that acceptance. 

Only a fuller discussion of the subject than the space of this 
article permits could make clear the sociological assumptions 
upon which the description of the genesis, function, and process 
of argument given above rests, or could show how the theory is 
consistent, as I think it is, with very varied specimens of argu- 
ment when each is considered as an act of communication. 
Even from this compressed statement, however, certain points 
stand out which are quite closely connected with problems of 
theory and of method in which all teachers of argumentation are 
interested. 

One of the most significant movements in the rhetorical 
history of the last twenty years has been the reappearance of 
Plato’s idea of discourse and its warm advocacy by the best 
modern rhetoricians. Until this revival, the sophistic theory had 
held almost undisputed sway since the days of Aristotle, and 
to it may be traced much of the artificiality and insincerity of 
“oratory.”” The advocate of the Platonic idea today, however, 
is rather at a loss for a basis other than what may be called the 
moral one, on which to explain this organic theory of discourse. 
I believe the assumption concerning the nature of any social group 
in which communication takes place, which it was necessary to 
make in order to explain all the phenomena of the social activity 
of the group which gives rise to argument, gives such a basis. 
This, as we stated it above, is that the organization of the group 
when it is functioning normally is based on the principle of co- 
operation between the members for the mutual furthering of 
individual and therefore group interests. This conception of the 
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fundamental basis upon which all society is formed is one now 
advanced by many if not all of the leading sociologists. 

Not only does the theory of argument when discussed from 
the point of view of sociology indicate the social basis for the 
Platonic theory of discourse, but'it points also to the importance 
of the functional aspect of argument, a fact overlooked by the 
theory of argument when formulated from the point-of-view of 
logic. Indeed, when argument is considered primarily as an act 
of communication, the formal aspect not only seems of much less 
significance than it did under the traditional theory, but it appears 
much less fixed and rigid than the usual treatment would lead 
one to believe. If the narrative of the murder of a man is given 
by the lawyer with the purpose of winning the jury from a belief 
in the prisoner’s innocence to a belief in his guilt, is not this 
narrative an argument since the speaker designs it to fulfill the 
function of argument? 

Perhaps, however, the most important bearing the discussion 
of argument in this paper has upon the teaching of argument is 
in regard to the treatment of the audience. In the text-books, 
as a rule, the audience is not mentioned until we reach a short 
chapter near the end with the caption Persuasion. If the idea 
of the importance of the social group in the genesis of argument, 
however, has any value, then the question of the audience should 
be taken up at the very beginning of the course. The student 
must be trained to see that every argument arises from the need 
of some social situation in which there are two active participants, 
the speaker and the audience. Therefore, instead of studying the 
phrasing of propositions first, the student should be set to 
analyzing his everyday experience, then short newspaper contro- 
\ersies, in order to discover under what conditions argument, as 
he had understood the term, arises. The active part the audience 
plays in this situation is impressed upon him and through ex- 
perience he learns that the more clearly he can enter into the 
thought and feeling of his audience, the more clearly defined 
become the real points at issue. The issues should not be looked 
for in the subject itself, as was stated by President Foster of 
Reed. It is true that if we are considering a judgment that the 
writer or speaker makes in the study of a particular subject, the 
issues are found in the subject itself, but when this writer or 
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speaker, with a definite idea of what he wishes his audience to 
believe, starts to communicate his ideas with the hope that they 
will break down the opposition of the audience to his views—a 
type of communication we have called argument—the issues are 
determined in another way. Here he finds the particular points 
of disagreement between himself and his audience, and these 
points vary as the audience varies. 

If a student is taught to approach his subject in this way, 
however, will he not be encouraged to do superficial work? I 
think there is nothing in the idea itself which makes this result 
necessary or even probable. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the thorough analysis and study of the topic which is the sub- 
ject of the argument. The point is that such a study should be 
nade as a preparation for the argument, not as a step in its 
process. The student can be led to see that only through the 
clarifying and correcting of his ideas by thorough study can he 
have anything worth communicating to his audience. Shall the 
student, then, be taught to make briefs? Yes, but he should make 
them in order to test his own thinking, and not use them as outline 
guides to his arguments, written or oral. It is the use of the 
brief for this latter purpose, the brief with its conventional, 
rigidly deductive form, that makes many a student forensic 
mechanical and rigid. He is writing what he remembers he has 
thought before; he is not freshly thinking as he must if he desires 
to communicate an idea to an audience he has vividly in mind. 

The consideration of the audience not only plays an essential 
part in the student’s realizing that argument is commuaication 
and in determining the issues of the subject for a particular 
occasion but also it is necessary if the option offered by the 
speaker, or writer, to his audience—that which we pointed out 
above as the characteristic feature of argument—is to be a 
genuine one. In proportion as the speaker can put himself in 
his audience’s place, see the situation as the audience sees it, he 
is successful in making the option he presents to the audience, if 
the subject at all allows it, “living” and “momentous.” Only 
if he imagine his audience fully can he reckon on presenting a 
real choice between the audience’s valuation of the idea the 
speaker is advancing, and the speaker’s own valuation of it, in 
such a way that the audience will choose the alternative in har- 
mony with the speaker’s desire. 
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Through his effort to attract the audience's attention, to arouse 
in the audience’s mind new lines of associations with the ideas 
he is intent upon communicating, to present just the new material 
which will strengthen the association favorable to his side of the 
conflict, or will weaken the associations in possession of the 
audience's attention, his own attention will not be focused on 
questions of the form of the argument. /ntroduction, Body, 
and Conclusion will not paralyze his efforts. Also he will see 
that he is sometimes using narrative to accomplish his purpose, 
sometimes description, sometimes explanation. The problem of 
the form of argument becomes, then, subordinate to the problem 
of function. The question of how to attract the audience's atten- 
tion and eventually to focus this on the subject, of how to present 
the idea so that there is no chance of being misunderstood, of the 
choosing from the evidence found trustworthy just that which 
will touch the audience’s experience most closely, of the transla- 
tion of the subject in terms of the audience’s interests, of mak- 
ing specific suggestions as to how the ideas finally dominating the 
audience’s attention can express themselves in action which will 
further the interest of the group, all these problems must be faced 
by the student as problems of a real situation. The question of 
how much conviction—or appeal to the reason, or how much per- 
suasion—or appeal to the emotion, is never raised—at least in 
the form in which it is raised in the current text-books. 

I have given a very brief outline of some of the implications in 
practice which the theory of argument formulated from the point- 
of-view of sociology, rather than that of logic, involves. Theo- 
retically such teaching should give to the student a realization that 
argument is vital because it is seen to be a process of communica- 
tion, and should make him more sensitive to the ethical aspects of 
communication through coming to see that the normal action of 
the social group is codperation, and that this cannot be furthered 
when the speaker or writer communicates false ideas either 
through ignorance or intent to deceive. Furthermore the work 
involved in a course of argument taught from such a point-of- 
view should not only increase the student’s accuracy of thinking, 
but quicken his imagination through the training it gives him in 
understanding his audience. 

I know this is a large claim I am making. I know, too, that 
no method of teaching ever accomplished all one confidently ex- 
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pected it to do. I shall have to confess, moreover, that although 
I have tried teaching argumentation in this way for a year and a 
half, my troubles have not all disappeared. On the whole, how- 
ever, I get better results than I used to. I get more vigorous and 
fresh thinking, more interest in class discussions and in the 
writing and giving of speeches, and I get better, more vivid, ex- 
pression and technique in general. Much more work needs 
to be done both on the theory of argument from this new point- 
of-view and on methods of applying it. It is with a realization of 
this fact that I ask teachers of argumentation who have found 
the ideas given here in any way suggestive, to help the study by 
criticism and by experimenting in their own classes with the con- 
clusions offered in this paper. 
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ELEMENTS OF OBJECTIVITY IN WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 


H. B. GISLASON 
University of Minnesota 


lr is not strange that the first article to be published on oratori- 

cal criticism in THE QuARTERLY should deal with the oratory 
of Wendell Phillips. Neither is it strange that the second article 
on that subject should treat certain aspects of the oratory of the 
same man. Of all American orators, Wendell Phillips is likely 
to have the most persisting interest for students of public speak- 
ing. 

In presenting this analysis of the elements of objectivity in 
the oratory of Wendell Phillips, no pretension is made to exhaus- 
tive treatment. Only the two volumes of published addresses 
have been drawn on for materials, although the student has access 
to many more of Phillips’ speeches in the files of the contem- 
porary press. Moreover, only the more striking elements have 
been considered. 

To QUARTERLY JOURNAL readers it is hardly necessary to 
define terms. We are agreed that the aim of a speaker is to 
influence human minds, to drive truth home to his hearers. We 
say that he attains his purpose best by objective, that is, by fitting 
his speech materials to the minds of his audience. This is a 
point of view that may not be neglected without most disastrous 
consequences, and an appreciation of which measures largely 
effectiveness in speech. I shall take the subject up primarily 
from the point of view of illustrations, as objective references 
take in the main that form, considering their number, sources, 
subject-matter, aptness, and giving also some attention to quota- 
tions, Biblical references, and one or two other elements. 

I am not aware that the term “illustration” has ever been 
very definitely defined in relation to oratory so that one may tell 
with certainty what is and what is not to be included in it. I 
am frank to say that after giving the matter rather. careful 
thought, I am in grave doubt as to what forms an illustration may 
take. I do not, however, expect to discuss that question here. 
I shall take the term in its broader significance, to include such 
forms as the analogy, anecdote, parable, fable, simile, and meta- 
phor. If anyone questions the illustrative effect of metaphor, 
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I refer him to the following one from Fisher Ames: “A mon- 
archy is a man of war, stanch, iron-ribbed, and resistless when 
under full sail; yet a single rock sends her to the bottom. Our 
republic is a raft hard to steer, and your feet always wet; but 
nothing can sink her.” 

Few will deny that surprisingly much of the salt of oratorical 
literature is in the form of illustrations. The value of the illus- 
tration as an instrument for bringing truth home to the common 
understanding has been recognized in all ages. The truths of 
the New Testament derive their vitality no more from their 
nature than from the striking manner in which they are presented. 
Edmund Burke is known for the sweep of his imagination, “‘an 
imperial fancy that laid all nature under his tribute.” Lincoln’s 
effectiveness as a speaker depended in no small measure on his 
facility in using homely illustrations borrowed from forest, field, 
and farm. Beecher was not content to deliver his sermons until 
he saw his message illuminated by a series of visual images. 
The orations of Ingersoll are crowded picture galleries. 

Newell Dwight Hillis in his introduction to Beecher’s Trea- 
sury of illustrations, affirms: “The highest genius is pictorial; 
the works that abide are pictures. Homer’s Iliad is a gallery of 
pictures; Dante’s three-fold epic of the unseen world is another. 
And so it is with Shakespeare, and all the rest of the sons of 
fame, to whom not only certain classes of specialists but all men 
of all time pay glad reverence. Other have been, indeed—a 
glorious company—whose contributions of invention, statesman- 
ship, learning, or criticism have mightly influenced their own 
and later times, without surviving in individual form to be 
reckoned among the world’s eternal masterpieces. No doubt we 
owe more in the aggregate to this host of thinkers and actors 
than to the few crowned ones. But the question of merit and 
reward does not concern me here. I would only point out the 
recognised, universal, and imperishable supremacy of the genius 
which sees and says pictorially.” 

To this galaxy of the great in pictorial presentation belongs 
Wendell Phillips, easily the peer of any, and equalled only by a 
few. From the storehouse of his well-filled mind he was able 
to draw forth an apt illustration for every vital thought. Simili- 
tudes dropped from his lips like rain from the clouds. Some of 
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his more carefully prepared orations have about enough structure 
and logic to hold the illustrations in place. They literally teem 
with metaphor, simile, analogy, and anecdote. One may count 
over a hundred of these in several of his addresses. The follow- 
ing table will serve to give one a vivid notion of the affluence of 
illustration to be found in some of Phillips’ better known 
speeches: 

Metaphors Similes Analogies Anecdote 


Harper’s Ferry Address...... 89 8 33 3 
Scholar in a Republic........ 78 5 24 1 
PEE konbiGs ned eee ceaene 76 7 27 0 
Lamooin’s Efection ........... 61 8 29 5 
Daniel O'Connell ........... 55 5 22 6 
i 8 3, eee eee 47 3 9 
DP Siscewachvtesunserened 39 4 17 
EEE 668400 sesnenneuen 39 3 7 
DEE dccsGddedeseescvwes 64 3 22 
Christianity a Battle ........ 33 4 4 
The Puritan Principle & J. B...31 3 17 
Education of the People ...... 27 l 10 2 


When we remember that most of these speeches are only from 
six to eight thousand words long, we may well be impressed with 
the wealth of illustrative materials that is to be found in them. 
In this concrete, imaginative, objective presentation of truth, no 
American orator can be named who equals Wendell Phillips 
unless it be Robert Ingersoll. 

It is to be noted that not all of Phillips’ discourses are so 
profusely illustrated as the ones named. In his argumentative 
speeches much fewer similitudes appear. The one on Capital 
Punishment, for example, is a chain of logical reasoning with 
comparatively few illustrations. He is dealing there with 
unaccepted propositions that must be proved, and addressing a 
committee of the legislature instead of a popular audience. 
Phillips understood that he could not move a small band of hard 
headed lawyers and business men by the same means as he could 
direct the impulses of more or less unthinking multitudes. It 
was when he was on the popular platform addressing multitudes 
on great moral questions and bent on rousing slumbering con- 
sciences that he was most lavish in his comparisons. For its 
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length, The Harper’s Ferry address is more profusely illustrated 
than any of his other speeches. The speech was delivered late in 
1859, at a time when anti-slavery feeling had almost reached 
high tide, and while John Brown, wounded and imprisoned, was 
undergoing trial for his life. It is probably true that Phillips 
was more roused on that occasion than on any other, and it is one 
of the greatest addresses that he ever made. The sparks fly 
thickest when the iron is hottest. 

In the propriety of his illustrations, Phillips exhibits unsur- 
passed felicity. His similitudes and imagery are never intro- 
duced for mere ornament: they seem as natural and necessary 
parts of the speech as those that deal with facts and logic. They 
are not fringes added on the main body of the tapestry; they are 
a part of the design, worked into the warp and woof. In the 
variety of their effect on the mind and heart, they ran the whole 
gamut of feelings and emotions. Does he want to ridicule the 
superficial notion that agitation is unnecessary to the progress of 
reform? A simple illustration from the classics will accomplish 
the matter more expeditiously than lengthy argument. Speak- 
ing of the editor of the Christian Examincr, who had affirmed 
that Woman’s Rights Conventions and outside agitation were 
useless, he classifies him as follows: “To be sure, his idea that 
agitation was needless is like the clown in the old classic play two 
thousand years ago, who, seeing a man bring down with an arrow 
an eagle floating in the blue ether above, said, “You need not 
have wasted that arrow, the fall would have killed him.’” Does 
he want to suggest his loathing and disgust for the sentiment 
that anti-slavery agitation stirs up strife and that the subject 
would be better not discussed? A simple anecdote will show his 
attitude toward it. Those persons are “like the viper pedler in 
Spain, who exhibited his stock to the inn guests all the evening, 
descanting on their life and vigor, and, when at night in the utter 
dark one traveller felt something cold crawling on his face, cried 
out, "It is only my vipers, they are all loose; but if you'll only lie 
perfectly still and quiet, they won't hurt you the least!” 

How withering was the effect of some of his illustrations may 
be seen from the following. A Boston mob made up of young 
“clerks and fops” tried to break up an anti-slavery meeting in the 
early months of 1860. Frederic Douglas, the negro orator, and 
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another colored man tried to rescue the meeting from the mob. 
Two weeks later, Phillips in describing the meeting and drawing 
some lessons from it, paid his compliments to the young mobo- 
crats: “It is a singular sight. White men, having enjoyed the 
best book education, to see them struggling with two colored men, 
whose only education was oppression and the anti-slavery enter- 
prise! But in that contest of parliamentary skill, the two colored 
men never made a mistake, while every step of their opponents 
was folly upon folly. Of course, upon the great question of 
moral right, there is no comparison. History gives us no closer 
parallel than the French Convention of Lafayette and Mirabeau 
assailed by the fish women of the streets.” 

Considered from the point of view of the effect that the orator 
wished to produce, these illustrations are all of the first order. 

Criticism has been made of Phillips that he did not always 
see clearly in his mind's eye what his figures implied, and that 
this resulted at times in mixed and inapt imagery. An instance 
of this is given from one of his addresses in Music Hall, in which 
he used the following figure: “The time is coming when liberty 
will stand by every new-born child and drop in its cradle the 
schoolhouse and the ballot box.”” Comment is made on this that 
if Phillips had seen what the figure implies he saw, he never would 
have made such a statement. It is doubtless true that the figure 
makes one feel for the comfort of child. 

One may find in Phillips a few mixed metaphors, but strangely 
few when we remember that many of these comparisons must 
have been the product of the moment, and that in many instances 
the speech as taken down in shorthand was never even revised. 
There is a strange confusion of imagery in the last line or two of 
this passage from his address on “Lincoln’s Election”: “But the 
Bell-Everett party have been the comfort of the canvass, the 
sweet-oil, the safety-valve, the locomotive buffer, which when 
collision threatened, broke the blow, and the storm exploded in 
a laugh.” It is not easy to conceive how a storm could arise 
from a collision or explode in a laugh. The force of the pulpit 
would be uselessly expended if it tried to “lash the sin plated with 
gold.” Rather unfortunate is the destination of the plummet in 
the following figure: “Only that Being who fathoms motives, who 
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lets down the plummet of his infinite knowledge into the complex 
machinery of the human heart, . . . only He can punish.” 

Other instances could be given but not many. One would 
hardly find a score in three times that many addresses. More- 
over, in this slight tendency to mix figures, Phillips enjoys illus- 
trious company. Not to speak of the greatest of dramatists, 
who freely mixes his metaphors, Edmund Burke, in his famed 
description of Hyder Ali’s army, compares it first to a “black 
cloud,” then to a “meteor,” and lastly to a “tempest.” He speaks 
of a meteor “blackening” all the horizon, which suggests a some- 
what hazy visual imagination. 

For the subject-matter of his illustrations Phillips drew on 
many sources, history, nature, literature, and life. There is a 
great number of literary references in Phillips’ orations, perhaps 
more in his than in those of any other American orator. Inger- 
soll rarely goes to literature for his illustrations; Beecher seldom, 
though more often. The custom of quoting the classics so often 
and at length, which once was so popular with English orators, 
was aped by Webster and Everett and Sumner, but not by Phillips 
and the other lyceum orators. The reason was undoubtedly 
that classic quotations were found to be poor food for popular 
audiences. 

The literary references in Phillips show a wide range of 
choice. They are the accumulated spoils of many tongues, Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, English, Italian. Phillips was fond of 
the French language and literature, and he and his wife were 
accustomed to “dine in French,” as he put it. Fenelon was one 
of his favorite authors, and DeTocqueville a familiar one, whom 
he quoted often. An occasional Latin quotation appears, but 
never without an English translation. Of English and American 
writers, Milton and Emerson are much quoted. 

It is rather strange that a Puritan like Wendell Phillips, who 
planted himself squarely on the New Testament, should use so 
few Biblical references as he does. The name of Deity is on his 
lips constantly, but one may search through many of his 
addresses without finding a single reference to Holy Writ. And 
this in spite of the fact that many of his discourses were delivered 
in Music Hall, where the Reverend Theodore Parker held forth 
during his ministry. In his address, “Christianity A Battle Not 
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A Dream,” there appear about a half a dozen Biblical quotations, 
and that is twice as many as appear in any other. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them” is used in three different places in this 
discourse. Among the others that appear here and elsewhere 
are, ““Go out and preach the Gospel to every creature,” “Bear ye 
one another’s burden,” “If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth,” etc., all in harmony 
with Phillips’ idea of agitation and his high idealism. 

It has been said that the three things Beecher loved most were 
nature, men, and God. In his love for one of these only does 
Beecher go beyond Wendell Phillips. The latter did not “in the 
love of nature hold communion with her visible forms” as freely 
and as reverently as did the famous pastor of Plymouth Church. 
Beecher was a great lover of nature, and in this he was much 
like Robert Ingersoll. Both had in a high degree an imaginative 
appreciation of the beautiful in the world of sense, and both drew 
on this source freely for their comparisons. 

While nature imagery in Phillips is not so lavish as in at least 
two of his most illustrious contemporaries, one does not have to 
search far to find a great deal of it. Speaking of the growth of 
free thought in religion on the American continent, and its 
emancipation from English restraint, he says, “There was no 
change of law, nothing that could properly be called revolution ; 
only noiseless growth, the seed bursting into flower, infancy 
becoming manhood. It was life in its omnipotence, rending 
whatever dead matter confined it. So have I seen the tiny weeds 
of a luxuriant Italian spring upheave the colossal foundations of 
the Caesar’s palace, and leave it in ruins.” 

To show the difference in spontaneity and freedom of thought 
between the early church and the present one, he used this simile: 
“The early church was not like the Catskill Falls, where, when 
you crawl up to see them, a man pulls away a board and lets the 
water down. It was Niagara, poured by God’s hand from a 
million of voices and a million of hearts.” The following illus- 
tration from Richter he uses to suggest that scholarship should 
not shrink from contact with the masses: “Very beautiful is the 
eagle when he floats with outstretched wings aloft in the clear 
blue; but sublime when he plunges down through the tempest to 
his eyry on the cliff, where his unfledged young ones die and 
are starving.” 
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Phillips regarded the ocean as an emblem of democratic 
government. “If the Alps piled in cold sublimity be the emblem 
of despotism, let us take the ever restless ocean as ours, only pure 
because never still.” 

Phillips’ imagination did not often take on the fantastic or 
fanciful moods which were characteristic of Ingersoll. Still 
there are times when it takes a wide sweep. The following illus- 
tration occurs in an address of welcome to George Thompson, at 
a reception given to him at Lynn, Massachusetts, November, 
1850. “The Carpathian mountains may serve to shelter tyrants; 
the slope of Germany may bear up a race more familiar with the 
Greek text than the Greek phalanx ; the wave of Russian rule may 
sweep so far Westward, for aught I know, as to fill with minia- 
ture tyrants again the robber castles of the Rhine, but this I do 
know ; God has piled our Rocky Mountains as ramparts for free- 
dom; He has scooped the valley of the Mississippi as the cradle 
of free states, and poured Niagara as the anthem of free men.” 

One would have to draw on the “imperial fancy” of Edmund 
Burke to find a parallel to the following: 

“Though I think little of political machinery, I value the 
success of the Republican party; not so much as an instrument, 
but as a mile-stone. It shows how far we have got. Let me 
explain. (Laughter) You know that geologists tell us that away 
back there, before Moses (Laughter) the earth hung a lurid mass 
of granite, hot, floating in thick carbonic acid gas for an atmo- 
sphere—poison, thick gas. Gradually the granite and choke- 
damp, as miners call it, united and made limestone; then more 
choke-damp was absorbed, and sandstone came, more still, and 
and coal appeared. By this time, the air had parted with all its 
poison, and was pure enough to breathe. Then came man. 
Just such has been our progress. Our government hung a lurid, 
floating mass in the poisonous atmosphere of New York Obser- 
vers and Heralds, Tract Societies, pro-slavery pulpits, Union 
meetings, Calhouns, Websters, and Hallets, slave-hunters, Cur- 
tises. The chemical process began. They were partially absorbed. 
We had Whig parties, anti-Texas meetings, and Free-soil fac- 
tions. The change went on, and finally we have a party that dares 
to say slavery is a sin—in some places! The air begins to be 
almost pure enough to breathe.” 
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One of Phillips’ best known and most eloquent periods is his 
peroration to “Toussaint L’Ouverture.” After comparing the 
great St. Domingo negro general and statesman with Cromwell, 
Napoleon, and Washington, much to the discredit of these three 
worthies, he thus concludes. “You think me a fanatic tonight, 
for you read history, not with your eyes, but with your prejudices. 
But fifty years hence, when truth gets a hearing, the Muse of 
history will put Phocion for the Greek, and Brutus for the 
Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette for France, choose 
Washington as the bright consummate flower of our earlier civili- 
zation, and John Brown the ripe fruit of our noonday (Thunders 
of applause), then, dipping her pen in the sunlight, will write in 
the clear blue above them all, the name of the soldier, the states- 
man, the martyr, Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 

For the greater part of his illustrations Phillips drew upon 
life and history, and history is but life in the past. His interest 
centered in men and movements. Not that he had any great 
faith in historical records. He had not. “History,” he tells us, 
“is for the most part an idle amusement, the day dream of pedants 
and triflers. The details of events, the actors’ motives, and their 
relation to each other, are buried with them. . . . We can 
only hope to discover the great currents and massive forces which 
have shaped our lives; all else is trying to solve a problem of 
whose elements we know nothing. As the poet-historian of the 
last generation says so plaintively, ‘History comes like a beggarly 
gleaner in the field, after Death, the great lord of the domain has 
gathered the harvest, and lodged it in his garner, which no man 
may open!’ ” 

The fact remains that Phillips liked to refer to history. Biog- 
raphy especially interested him. The names of the great men 
of all nations were constantly on his lips. He was a close stu- 
dent of English orators and statesmen, for his speeches abound 
in references to them. Burke, Chatham, Bolingbroke, and 
O’Connell were fruitful sources of examples and comparisons. 
He knew O’Connell through and through, heard him a score of 
times while in Europe in 1840-42, and after the great Irishman’s 
death, delivered a eulogy on him that ranks with his best speeches 
as well as with the world’s great eulogies. To show how much 
his interest centered in men, one need but mention that in The 
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Scholar in a Republic no fewer than ninety-two historical nota- 
bles pass in panoramic view, in Daniel O’Connell, eighty-eight, 
in Lincoln’s Election, seventy-eight, and in Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, fifty-six. 

It is easy to see what an element of concreteness is this host 
of personal references. This is a distinctive feature in Phillips’ 
oratory. Not in any other American orator will one find one-half 
the number of references to well-known contemporaries and his- 
torical personages that one finds in Wendell Phillips. It prob- 
ably added no small measure of interestingness to his speaking, 
for which he was so noted, and served at the same time as a 
strong factor of persuasion and suggestion. 

An interesting specimen of objectivity in speaking is fur- 
nished by the Scholar in a Republic. In this lecture there are, in 
addition to the ninety-two references to historical personages, 
seventy-eight metaphors, five similes, twenty-four analogies, and 
sixty-four quotations from literature, history, and the contem- 
porary press. 

One naturally wonders how marvelously stored was such a 
mind, how rich the treasure house of Phillips’ memory. But it 
need not have been so. The best stored minds are not necessarily 
the ones that give out the most. Some minds absorb infor- 
mation like sponges, but they give very little of it out. Phillips’ 
was a mind well stored, no doubt, but the striking thing about 
it was not so much the richness of the content as the readiness 
with which he could draw on it. Constant speaking had made it 
necessary to keep all facts, references, and illustrations within 
easy reach. It was doubtless this habit that enabled him on all 
occasions and without seeming effort to make the presentation of 
truth so concretely effective. 








THE EXPERT JUDGE OF DEBATE 


LEW R. SARETT 
University of Illinois 

HE problem of securing competent judges of debate is 

always with us. Who of us has not suffered, or imagined 
that he suffered, from the decisions of incompetent, inexpert 
judges? We have all paid toll to the “prominent man” judge 
who lacks a definite standard and who bases his vote upon non- 
essentials, petty prejudices, superior glibness of tongue, or upon 
the merits of the question rather than upon the merits of the 
debate. We have all suffered from the judge who, in other 
respects competent and level-headed, unfortunately does not 
understand the game of debate, or who does not possess a sense 
of values; the lawyer who is won by the sharp practice of a team 
that quibbles over the narrow and strained construction of the 
wording of the proposition, as lawyers, except in a Court of 
Equity, quibble over the precise wording of a declaration or 
other forms of pleading; the preacher whose perspective is so 
faulty that he sees no arguments in a debate save humanitarian 
pleas for social justice; at the other extreme, the “hard-headed 
business man” who discounts entirely the equities in the case, 
in favor of arguments bearing on practicability and expediency ; 
or the college professor who tends to ignore all the administra- 
tive defects of a proposed measure if in theory it fits into a desir- 
able scheme of social evolution. Who has not suffered, or 
imagined that he suffered, from decisions by judges who were 
“prejudiced through some subtle connection or friendship” with 
the rival institution? Although there is not so much of this 
petty suspicion in our ranks as one might be led to believe after 
listening to debate post-mortems, and although we are rapidly 
mastering this petty, unsportsmanlike attitude, there is still some 
foundation of fact beneath the feeling, particularly in high 
school debates. Whether the complaints are entirely unfounded 
or not matters little; the fact remains that, because of a vast 
amount of inexpert and incompetent judging there is much dis- 
satisfaction with our present system. Most of us are willing 
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to try out at least any new system which promises to improve 
the quality of judging. Accordingly, may it not be well to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of a comparatively new method, 
the “Board of Judges” composed of one expert judge? 

The system rests upon the idea that a single expert judge 
who has reached a high degree of efficiency through much experi- 
ence as a debater and as a judge, can give a more fair and help- 
ful decision than can a board of from three to five judges, in 
part, or in whole, incompetent and inexpert. To secure the 
highest type of judge it is customary to pay a fee, and to require 
in addition to his formal decision, a detailed analysis of the 
debate with a statement of the basis of his conclusion. At once 
the question arises: who shall be deemed an “expert judge?” 
His qualifications should include most, if not all of the follow- 
ing: a thorough knowledge of the ins and outs of debate secured 
through (1) actual participation in intercollegiate debate, (2) 
experience as a coach of intercollegiate debate, (3) experience 
in serving as a judge. It is desirable in addition that he possess 
by virtue of his training or profession, a fair knowledge and a 
proper perspective of the fields of economics, sociology, and 
political science, in which most of our debate questions lie. 

The plan is not at all novel; it is in actual operation in a few 
leagues now. To my own knowledge it has been working suc- 
cessfully for two years in the Centralia-Salem-Mt. Vernon High 
School League in Illinois. For two years I acted as judge of 
the debates in this league, and my observations of the plan and 
my reactions to it while acting as a judge have impressed upon 
me its merits, to the extent that I should be glad to give the 
method a trial in the Iowa-Minnesota-Illinois League and the 
Mid West League, in both of which Illinois participates. 

To illustrate more forcibly the merits of the scheme, I shall 
narrate my reactions while acting as a judge in the recent Cen- 
tralia-Salem debate. The first, and most important question that 
arises, “did I qualify as an ‘expert judge,’ did I come within the 
specifications of the competent judge?” I shall waive,—or 
shall I admit it! From the moment one arrives in town, know- 
ing that the debate rests upon his decision alone, he is more than 
ordinarily conscientious, guarding against his score of likes and 
dislikes lest he lean too far forward or backward and _ fall. 
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Throughout the debate, realizing that he must hand down a 
detailed decision and that the work of months of preparation 
depends upon its soundness, and, too that it will be studied care- 
fully for defects, instead of making the usual minimum of 
written and maximum of mental notes, trusting his memory to 
recall the progress of the debate, he takes copious notes, and does 
much careful analysis and a deal of hard thinking. It is down- 
right hard work; one earns his fee. At the close of the debate 
with an hour at his disposal the judge prepares a careful analysis 
of the debate. 

In the league of which I am writing, in the past no detailed 
statement was required of the judge, although one will be in 
the future. I have always insisted that before my decision be 
read the chairman should read to the audience a preliminary 
statement setting out the processes by which I came to my con- 
clusion. The purpose and value of this preliminary statement 
and analysis will be made clear by the following copy of the 
statement which I submitted in a recent debate in which I served: 

Debaters and audiences frequently are at a loss concerning the 
devious processes by which a judge decides the merits of a debate. 
Occasionally they are disposed to question the soundness of his 
decision and to attribute it to lack of definite and sound professional 
standards. Accordingly, in order to avoid this possibility, and 
to improve the quality of future debates by a statement of a few 
of the elements of effective debating which constitute, or ought to 
constitute in one form or another, the approximate standard of a 
judge, I request that the following brief analysis of the debate be 
read: 

1. Which team was superior in the clear, coherent, and effec- 
tive organization of its material ? 

The nepative—decidedly. 

2. Which team better supported its contentions with sound 
proof? 

No choice; both teams were weak in this respect. 

3. Which team established and maintained the most crucial 
issues? 


The negative. 
4. Which team was superior in destroying its opponents’ 
crucial issue? 
The negative—slightly. 
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5. Which team, through greater freedom in departing from 
prepared speeches, and through superior extempore speaking and 
resourcefulness, more readily adapted its arguments to the argu- 
ments actually made by its opponents upon the platform ? 

The affirmative—slightly. 

6. Which team in its constructive argument manifested a 

superior analysis of the question? 
The negative—slightly. 

7. Which team manifested a superior analysis of the debate as 
it actually progressed on the platform, i.e., which team was superior 
in discovering and following the strategic issues rather than the 
minor or irrelevant points? 

The affirmative—slightly. 
8. Which team was superior in team work? 
The negative—slightly. 

9g. Which team was superior in delivery, aside from the effec- 

tive delivery presumed in other questions? 
The negative—decidedly. 
10. Which team in general—aside from the rebuttal work 
presumed in other questions—was superior in rebuttal? 
The affirmative. 
11. Which team was superior in debate strategy? 
No choice; both were weak. 

On the basis of the above analysis, it is my judgment that the 
most effective debating was done by the negative team. 

(Signed) L. R. S. 


It is obvious, of course, that my statement of the elements of 
effective debating is merely a rough approximation; it does not 
aim arbitrarily to set a comprehensive, ideal standard ; it is merely 
suggestive. It is equally clear that certain of its parts overlap; 
that they are not mutually exclusive. Moreover, I do not con- 
tend that all of the eleven elements enumerated should be given 
equal value. The standard which I used was one made hastily 
and expresses roughly what happens to be my personal standard. 
It served its purpose. The home team which lost, and the home 
audience that backed it, accepted the adverse decision with better 
spirit than it would have done otherwise, because it could discern 
with fair intelligence some just and sound basis for the vote. 
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My experience with the plan has brought me to the following 
conclusions. It may be urged against it that it is too great a 
responsibility and trust to impose upon one man the decision of 
a college debate,—however, it is less a responsible trust than the 
one assumed day after day by Masters in Chancery and Circuit 
and Federal Court Judges who render decisions affecting life, 
liberty, and property; that teams speculate on the idiosyncrasies 
of the frail human being to a greater degree when they trust a 
single expert judge rather than a board of three judges,—in 
one sense this is true; in another, it is not true; that it is difficult 
to agree upon and secure an expert judge. In favor of the plan 
it may be urged that it will eliminate the inexpert, incompetent 
judge; that it will create a small, select group of judges who 
through much service will reach a high degree of efficiency; that 
it will save money, despite the payment of a fee, in that it will 
eliminate the expenses of two judges; that, if the judge be 
required to hand down a detailed decision, it will serve to 
improve the quality of debates; that the responsibility placed 
upon the judge compels more careful work on his part and 
sounder decisions. The plan deserves a fair trial, and, at least, 
a fair discussion. 
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A SPECIAL COURSE IN ORAL EXPRESSION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


BERTHA FORBES HERRING 
Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago 


RAL English, as the subject is usually understood by the 

average teacher of English, seems to be confined to the prob- 
lems involved in oral composition, to the exclusion of the other 
important factors making up the broader subject of effective 
self-expression. As a result of the efforts of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and similar organizations, Eng- 
lish teachers are being urged to undertake the teaching of read- 
ing, voice culture, and the technique of speech. If the English 
teacher must teach reading, let her confine herself to that phase 
of the subject, and not undertake to teach the special technique 
of speech and voice training. Such teachers, it seems to me, can 
do no better than to follow the course presented in Professor 
Clark’s The Interpretation of the Printed Page. It is signi- 
ficant that Professor Clark, who has given a lifetime to the 
study of the several problems of reading, the teaching of reading, 
and the technique of speech, has, in his latest book on the subject 
of the teaching of reading, frankly omitted the consideration of 
voice training and technique of speech, and has definitely stated 
in his introduction that these are subjects with which the teacher 
lacking special training can do more harm than good. 

The work in oral composition and debating is, of course, an 
entirely legitimate field for the teacher of English. She does 
not need to have had special training in voice development and 
the technique of speech in order to achieve satisfactory results 
in such work. Such books as Mr. Phillips’ Effective Speaking 
and Mr. Winans’ Public Speaking should be of great value to 
those engaged in teaching these subjects. It is natural that a 
teacher of English should find it impracticable to try to train 
voices and teach the special technique of speech. When she has 
done her utmost she has still failed to approach the really technical 
details of the subject, which constitute the special field of the 
specialist in this work. There should be the heartiest codpera- 
tion between a special department of oral expression and the 
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English department. There need be no conflict of ambitions or 
efforts—no stepping upon each other’s toes. The teacher of 
oral expression must always teach English intensively, but the 
teacher of English can usually give only a small part of her 
time to oral work. 

There seems to be a growing willingness on the part of prin- 
cipals to organize smaller classes for the special teacher of oral 
expression. This is the result of a recognition of the more in- 
tensive character of the work, and of the fact that it is not an 
informational subject, but one requiring a careful analysis of 
each pupil’s physical, mental, and spiritual limitations. If a 
teacher is to help pupils with defective speech to re-form their 
habits, individual attention is imperative. What can the English 
teacher, with the time she has at her disposal, hope to do with 
such cases? The best she can do, as a rule, is to ignore them, 
and that, in fact, is what she does, so persistently in some cases 
that I know of one girl who stammered, who had reached her 
senior year in high school without having made a single oral 
recitation. Her teachers had so dreaded the consequences of 
an effort at recitation that they had not given the girl an opportu- 
nity to try. In one semester, assisted by a number of personal 
talks, a special teacher of oral expression trained this girl to 
speak so freely that in her subsequent work in all classes she was 
permitted to recite, and was eager to embrace every opportunity 
to do so. 

I have taught oral expression exclusively for the past seven 
years, during which time I have had from three hundred to 
five hundred pupils in my classes each semester. This wealth of 
material has afforded me a rich field for investigation and experi- 
ment, and my present course is the result. 

It is easy to criticize—it is not so easy to do it intelligently. 
It is not always easy to determine the true cause of a mistake. 
It is still less easy to apply an effective remedy for individual 
cases. Pupils can criticize each other—they like nothing better ; 
but the wise teacher must lead them to a safe and sane basis on 
which to found their judgments. This involves a preliminary 
understanding of possible and probable reasons for existing 
shortcomings. These, as we all see them, I believe, lie in the 
fact of the self-consciousness of the pupils. They blush, they 
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tremble, they stammer, they lisp. They are short of breath, they 
cannot make themselves heard, they talk through the nose. 
They do not open their mouths when they talk, they run words 
together, and their intonation is monotonous and lifeless. When 
they read aloud they do not fully understand what they read, 
as is evidenced by the fact that their hearers do not understand it. 
When they speak they do so timorous!y, and with no spirit of 
enthusiasm or of conviction. They stand and walk improperly, 
and do not know what to do with their hands and feet. They 
may have ideas, but they are frank to admit that they cannot say 
what they want to, any more than they can so read as to express 
what they may feel. 

All this—yet in the description no technical terms have been 
used. Debating, the giving of plays, oral themes, etc., have not 
been mentioned. I find that to a not inconsiderable degree all 
the shortcomings of both reader and speaker are overcome by 
the mere act of freeing the pupil from self-consciousness. It 
is of the utmost importance that the student be taught right 
habits of thinking about himself and his motive in reading or 
speaking, and about his attitude toward his audience. The 
teacher has need of unlimited tact, sympathy, enthusiasm, and 
patience, in order to be of service to the pupil in helping him 
to find himself in the maze of supersensitive reactions of which 
his life is composed. 

Many pupils suffer from a general fear of ridicule, and 
many have individual physical or temperamental peculiarities 
about which they entertain morbid ideas. One young girl in my 
experience had a stiff upper lip, drawn down primly like an old 
lady's lip. She had become morbidly conscious of her soft, 
much-filled teeth. The fillings were of enamel and her teeth 
were not unsightly, but she thought they were, and had taught 
herself not to expose them. Another pupil had a fretful, petulant 
voice and manner of speech. She had been the baby girl in a 
family of teasing brothers, who had done their best to ruin her 
disposition. Another pupil had lost her mother and had grown 
morbidly resentful over the coming of a stepmother, whose life 
she had no doubt saddened by her resistance. This girl was 
brought to realize the chronic, complaining tone in her voice, 
which was overcome only by consciously changing her attitude 
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toward her stepmother. A boy who felt no fear before an assem- 
bly of two thousand students went to pieces in the closer relation- 
ship of facing a class in a small room. Still another had been 
taught to shout in grammar school, and at home where he had a 
deaf grandmother, until he had lost the power to modulate his 
voice and shouted all the time. 

Joys with changing voices that break are always self-con- 
scious. The number of reasons for self-consciousness is limited 
only by the number of pupils under consideration. Even the 
school buffoon may be bashful when he tries to be earnest in 
reading or making a speech before the class. 

Only when freed from the paralyzing influence of fear is the 
pupil ready to think. His reasons for coming before an audience, 
the legitimate motives for taking the time and attention of the 
audience, are the next considerations. The average pupil has 
no notion of the courtesy due to his audience. His teacher 
demands a recitation. He makes one if he can. Teacher and 
class are at his mercy, and his mind is divided between his own 
weak knees and his scattered ideas. He does not know what 
his audience thinks of his performance unless they tell him. The 
idea of studying the reactions of one’s audience while one talks 
is new and amusing—one of the most potent ideas, I believe, that 
I give to my pupils—in any phase of the work. The idea of 
analyzing one’s motives in addressing an audience—the idea, in 
fact, that one must have a definite motive—opens up the way 
to discuss the problems of teachers, preachers, salesmen, politi- 
cians, lawyers, and parents. For one’s attitude toward his 
audience, if his speech is to be effective, deserves serious con- 
sideration, whether the audience be of one, several, or a thousand 
persons. Until one has learned to forget himself and watch his 
audience with some degree of inquiring interest and observation, 
there is little to be gained by discussing qualities of voice, or 
criticizing the quality of vowels or pronunciation of initial and 
final consonants. 

As to the voice, it is essential that the speaker be heard. 
One must learn to keep his lungs full, and to talk from a full, 
resonant chest, rather than to follow the usual habit of lazily 
trying to talk with no propulsive power in the waist or diaphragm 
muscles, and with approximately empty lungs and drooping 
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chest. I make use of Mr. Phillips’ laughing exercise—ha-ha; 
ho-ho,; he-he. 1 know of nothing to compare with it for develop- 
ing the diaphragm and waist muscles, for bringing brilliance 
and strength into the tones, and for placing the tones. These 
exercises are described in his book, Natural Drills in Expression. 
The catch-breath exercise given in Analytical Elocution by Mr. 
Murdock, one of the most successful teachers of the last genera- 
tion of elocutionists, will teach one to keep his lungs full, his 
chest high, and to take breath at proper pauses with the least 
expenditure of effort. Yawning, consciously induced, is the 
best exercise for relaxing stiff jaw muscles and rigid throat 
muscles and for relieving general nervous tension. For public 
school work the teacher does not need more information than can 
easily be acquired from special teachers, who understand our 
problem. While it is not necessary to put a text-book on the 
technique of speech into the hands of the pupil, it is most desirable 
that the teacher should know all that she is able to acquire about 
the technique of speech. If she can train the attention and the 
ear, and develop a correct use of the speech organs, very little 
more can be done for her pupils. We are inclined to give too 
many exercises and to suggest too many things to do. In the 
resulting confusion the pupil neglects them all. In teaching the 
correct vowel and consonant sounds I use a modified form of the 
tables given in Bell’s Principles of Elocution. I have pupils use 
their fingers as a measure of the width to which the mouth should 
be opened. This amuses them at first, but it still serves as a 
practical guide when the novelty has worn off. It is important 
that the correct position of the tongue and lips be indicated for 
the forming of both the consonant and vowel sounds. This 
subject is adequately treated by Bell, in his work named above, 
and by Dora Duty Jones in her Technique of Speech. It is also 
presented in a less technical form in the introductory chapter of 
the last edition of Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

What our pupils will actually practice is so elementary that 
it is essential that it be presented in a way to appeal to them as 
worth while; otherwise they will return to their close-mouthed 
method of speech. The first thing needed is a teacher whose 
own enunciation is careful, whose voice is pleasant, and whose 
ear is sensitive and correct in its detection of mistakes. The 
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pupil will never speak better than his own ear requires him to 
speak. Most of our pupils are neither close observers nor atten- 
tive listeners. 

There is a mistaken idea, very generally current, that the 
voice carries better when pitched high. I get my best results by 
letting pupils speak in their accustomed pitch, teaching them how 
to control the breath and to speak distinctly. I believe a great 
deal of harm is done by people who do not understand what they 
are doing when they try to change the pitch of the voice of a 
boy or girl of high school age. If the voice lacks resonance, 
exercises in the voicing of the sub-tonics (b, d, l, m, n, g, ng) 
should be used. Few can voice b, d, g, ceasing to vocalize the 
instant the position requisite for forming the sound is relaxed. 
For the development of resonance I also have my pupils hum, 
being careful to see that each one places the tone well forward. 
I also have them practice voicing ) with the lips tightly closed, 
and d with the tip of the tongue firmly placed at the base of the 
upper teeth. 

As to pitch, if one practices freely the rising and falling in- 
flections of the voice with each of the five vowels in three as- 
cending degrees, it is possible to acquire, in a surprisingly short 
time, a gratifying degree of flexibility, and the pitch of the voice 
will take care of itself. What we need is muscles free from 
tension, quick in response to the subconscious demands made 
upon them in our varying emotional states while reading and 
speaking—in short, a responsive personality and all it includes. 
We cannot hope to produce trained artists in the public schools— 
that is not our business as public-school teachers. 

The amount of technique that a pupil will put to practical 
use is very little indeed. To give him more than he will use is 
a waste of time. A very few exercises, faithfully and intelligent- 
ly practiced, are ample for all practical purposes. Only a limited 
amount of class drill is effective. Each pupil must be observed 
and instructed individually. Class drills as a rule are either use- 
less or positively harmful for pupils with immature voices. The 
time will come, I feel certain, when high-school principals will 
provide for a more generous amount of time to be devoted to 
consultation with individuals. Information can be given to 
groups, but specific exercises, even the simplest, must be given 
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close individual supervision. The number of teachers equipped 
to do this work intelligently will grow with the demand, but we 
all know that at present those so equipped are few. 

There are two distinct phases of this work—the tedious, tech- 
nical, muscle-training phase, which demands that the teacher 
know anatomy, physiology, and the hygiene of the voice and 
speech organs—and the esthetic, if you please, the highly intel- 
lectual interpretation of literature, which involves careful devel- 
opment of the imagination and emotions as well as of the 
intellect. Neither phase can be wholly separated from the other. 
High-school students soon tire of technique. It then becomes one 
of the teacher’s problems to stir in the pupil a mixture of motives 
varied and powerful enough to carry him through a long, tedious 
season of self-discipline. The greater part of making over his 
speech habits must be done by the pupil himself. If he does not 
follow the advice given to him in all of his everyday oral expres- 
sion, he can never hope to make an appreciable, permanent change 
in his habits. Our ordinary speech is largely reflex or automatic. 
To change one’s habits and to do it consistently and permanently 
is a difficult thing, and it requires such great patience and such 
constant attention that speech actually becomes a largely volun- 
tary, rather than a completely automatic, process. 

The ideal place in which to re-form our speech is not in the 
high school, but in the kindergarten and in the home. Little 
children should be taught correctly in the first place, when correct 
speech habits would be automatic. To my mind little can be 
gained by putting speech training into the grammar schools. 
After the age at which habits are formed unconsciously there is 
no logical place for re-forming them until the high school age. 
A subtle change takes place spiritually, as well as physically and 
mentally, in the pupil during his first semester in high school. 
An effort has been made to obliterate the line of demarkation 
between grammar school and high school. I do not believe it 
can ever be accomplished. The grammar-school pupil from 
twelve to fourteen years of age still regards himself as a child, 
a dependent. He appeals to parents and teachers for permission, 
direction, advice, and sympathy. His mother still holds the 
purse strings, still asks if he has washed his ears, put away his 
clothes, etc., and there is as yet no humiliation in all of this inti- 
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mate supervision. But every student of adolescent psychology 
knows that when the pupil enters high school, simultaneously with 
the tremendous physical changes which he undergoes, he also 
experiences a remarkable spiritual growth. One of the evidences 
of this is the increasing sense of freedom from dictation from 
both parents and teachers. It is the problem of the parent and of 
the ninth-grade teacher to provide rational opportunities for 
wholesome self-expression during this the most exciting period 
of his life. He lays aside the out-grown habits of mind of the 
child and assumes a new réle for which he is, as a rule, conscious 
of having had no preparation, and he consequently understands 
himself as little as he is understood by parents and teachers. 
This is the time when the teacher of self-expression should per- 
form her most valuable service. At no other time in his life 
does the youth suffer so much from a sense of incapacity, and to 
help pupils to find themselves is the great work of all teachers of 
secondary schools, and of teachers of self-expression in particu- 
lar. 

The art of self-expression is so inclusive that one must at once 
determine which particular phases of it are best suited to the 
needs of high-school pupils. Self-expression can be taught to 
classes of mixed grades. First-year students and seniors do not 
require different treatment, but they do use different material. In 
my first semester’s work each pupil reads one three-minute selec- 
tion—anything he thinks will interest the class. I see to it that 
each pupil docs read at least once ; and there is thus revealed to me 
a good deal of his interest, his temperament, the character of his 
mental habits, the faults of his speech habits, etc. We then 
study together for several weeks selections from a reader—dra- 
matic poems, quiet, thoughtful poems, some that call for expres- 
sions of tenderness, some for manly courage, and some that are 
humorous, prose, stories, essays, and some examples of a vigor- 
ous, oratorical character. During this season of class work 
breath control, technique of speech, word grouping, toning, etc., 
are given as the need for them becomes apparent. My aim dur- 
ing this work is to give the pupil all the information necessary to 
enable him to prepare for oral delivery, without individual help, 
a short selection of any of the kinds likely to be exacted of him 
in any of his other classes. Each one then selects five three- 
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minute readings of varying character which he prepares for 
delivery without additional help. In order that I may exercise 
some control over the sources from which they take material, 
without in any way restricting their freedom of choice, I require 
each pupil to give me a written list of the authors and titles of the 
selections before he begins to prepare them for delivery. Once 
I approve this list, the pupil proceeds to prepare and deliver, 
during the ensuing weeks of the quarter, one selection at a time, 
until the entire five have been both praised and criticized, first 
by the pupils themselves, then by me. The routine work of the 
class thus becomes a series of informal literary programs, inter- 
spersed with criticism and constructive suggestions. Practically 
all the pupils enjoy this keenly and develop such a desire to read 
as to be quite impatient for their turn; most of them forget their 
self-consciousness in their eagerness to lose none of their limited 
opportunities to perform. During all these programs I retire to 
the back of the room and allow the class to feel that it is in 
charge of the proceedings. 

The second semester’s work, as I give it, consists of story- 
telling.’ Each pupil is given a list of about five hundred short- 
story books, which I have compiled for this purpose, from which 
he selects one or more volumes. He must tell eight stories for 
the semester’s credit. Pupils are not permitted to read these 
stories to the class, nor to commit them to memory. They learn 
the story and then tell it in their own words. To reach the point 
at which this can be done, they are compelled, without knowing 
it, to read a great deal in order te find a satisfactory list of five 
stories that they are willing to tell, and to do an amount of think- 
ing and comparing that would appal them if they knew at the 
start that it would be required of them. The recitations are for 
the most part voluntary, thus giving the bolder members of the 
class a chance to break the ice and encourage the more timid ones 
to follow, when they see that the water is not very cold after all. 
Each pupil tells me when he has a story ready to tell, and I call 
upon him in the order in which his name is listed. Occasionally 
there is a pupil who cannot induce himself to volunteer, but who 
can tell his story when he is called upon. Compulsory service 


‘This course was described in the January number of THe QUARTERLY 
JourNAL oF Pusiic SPEAKING, 1917. 
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then becomes the only remedy. Such pupils usually volunteer 
after being drafted the first time. I believe that the spiritual 
courage evidenced by volunteering to tell a story, when the aver- 
age pupil is sensitive and fears to be thought desirous of wanting 
to “show off,” is of great value to the pupil. A surprisingly large 
number of boys take this course. During the first weeks, while 
the pupils are reading widely in search of stories to tell, I give 
several talks on relevant subjects, such as: (1) characteristics 
and special significance of different types of stories, such as 
legends, myths, fairy tales, folklore, realistic stories, etc.; (2) 
form and motive of the story, as compared with the form and 
motives of speeches on various topics; (3) fact, fancy, and false- 
hood in story literature; (4) how to prepare a story for telling. 

Before they begin to tell their stories each pupil presents a 
list of four of his eight stories, with the titles of the books from 
which they are taken. These four stories are then told as the 
pupil is ready to tell them. A little later a list of the remaining 
four stories is presented, the pupil being permitted to replace one 
or more of them, if he wishes to do so, with a five-minute speech, 
carefully prepared but not committed to memory. The delivery 
of such a speech gives him an opportunity to make use of the 
growing power of expression already gained through the telling 
of stories, while at the same time it discloses to me the degree of 
improvement the pupil has attained in the power to think logically 
and clearly, and to speak effectively and pleasingly. Far too 
frequently pupils consider that it is unnecessary to make any 
preparation for a so-called extemporaneous speech. My experi- 
ence has been that wholly unprepared speeches by high-school 
pupils are of small value and of no interest. For this reason I use 
story-telling as a preparation for the course in public speaking, 
which follows as a third semester’s work for those who wish to 
take it. 

This course in public speaking is based upon the practices sug- 
gested by Mr. Phillips in his Effective Speaking, and in the more 
recent Public Speaking by Professor Winans, which I find rich 
in practical suggestion. The organization of the work in this 
course is similar to that in story-telling. Eight three-minute 
speeches are required for a semester’s credit, and a list of books 
and magazines to choose from as sources of information, is pro- 
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vided in place of the list of short-story books previously men- 
tioned. While preliminary discussions of the general questions 
of how to choose a subject and how to collect and organize 
material are under way, the pupils are making the selection of 
subjects for their first four speeches. These are recorded in the 
same manner as are the names of the stories—on cards kept in a 
file with the pupil’s class card, and the speeches are delivered as 
they are prepared. The sources from which suggestive ideas are 
obtained are also recorded with the subject of the speech. Before 
the last of the four speeches has been delivered, the names of the 
remaining four must be recorded. I believe that some such 
definite arrangement of the work expected of each pupil, given 
to him in advance, in order that he may have ample time for 
thoughtful preparation, is essential if we are to expect young 
people to replace their natural indifference as to effective results 
by a more serious and scholarly interest in the outcome of their 
efforts. 

I also offer a course in play reading in the third semester. 
This is made to constitute a separate course in reading because 
of the special value of the appeal of the suggested action in 
developing the imagination. My play reading is a course in oral 
interpretation—not in acting. Acting as an art involves the 
related arts of pantomime, stage setting and direction, costuming, 
etc. An intelligent control of the voice—the ability to express 
the varying feelings indicated in emotional literature—is a diffi- 
cult thing for anyone to acquire. The sympathetic interpretation 
of all poetic and dramatic literature, whether in prose or verse 
form, requires that the reader have this power. In preparing a 
play for presentation to an audience the characters are selected 
in accordance with their fitness for the parts, and each part is 
taken by the same individual throughout the performance. In 
using a play in the classroom for the purpose of developing in 
each student a sensitive response to different kinds of characters, 
it becomes advisable to rotate the parts, so that each student may 
lave a varied experience in his practice. The shy pupil must be 
given a part some of the time which will stimulate in him the 
unconscious increase of power. The more talented student must 
become an inspiration to the less able student, and at the same 
time be prevented from monopolizing the spotlight. The natural 
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claims of the audience then are in a sense sacrificed to the practi- 
cal needs of the actors. The audience, under the teacher's guid- 
ance, becomes a body of critics with constructive suggestions, 
since each member of it was but a short time before attempting to 
interpret the part himself. 

Pupils in the play-reading classes are not required to commit 
the lines to memory, for the reason that, unless they have first 
learned to read correctly, their repetition of the words from 
memory will become mechanical and meaningless. Having 
learned to read them properly the purpose of the course is ful- 
filled. Before the play is read in class we discuss the setting of 
the scenes. A so-called stage director is appointed (usually a 
volunteer) whose duties are to diagram the stage, and to call the 
characters, who leave the class and take their places in the reading 
group. Parts for the entire semester are assigned to each pupil 
at the beginning of the term, in order that he may have them in 
course of preparation while they are being interpreted by other 
members of the class. Such “acting’’ as is spontaneous, and 
possible with the book in hand, is valuable, and while I never urge 
it or even suggest it, there usually develops a considerable degree 
of freedom of expression during the course of the work. This 
is the best kind of preparation, I believe, for natural, effective 
gesture. 

The ideal conditions for this work include a small stage, cur- 
tains, screens, and a minimum quantity of stage furniture. Read- 
ing is a suggestive art, quite distinct from acting, and it is 
interesting to see the degree of discrimination which pupils 
develop in such a course. The natural result of the course is a 
desire to continue the preparation of the play for actual presenta- 
tion to an audience. As a rule, however, the class work stops 
with the successful reading of the play. 

We have in the Nicholas Senn High School a debating club, 
a dramatic club, and we are evolving a general literary club. For 
the work in all of these organizations the oral expression depart- 
ment seeks to prepare pupils so far as the size of the department 
will permit. Pupils are permitted to take a second and a third 
semester of any phase of the work that proves to be interesting 
and helpful to them. Many take oral expression throughout the 
entire eight semesters of the high-school course. Unfortunately 
many do not begin it upon entering higl. school. 
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It has frequently been suggested that oral expression be made 
a required subject in all courses in high school. _ It is now an elec- 
tive subject. Pupils can never be driven to effective self-expres- 
sion. They must be led to it. It is the teacher’s business to 
develop phases of this subject that will attract and hold pupils. 
It should be the purpose of any course in oral expression to make 
use of the instinctive desires of young people to talk, to tell stories, 
to act, as a means of developing in them a practical control of 
their powers of self-expression. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 1 AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JAMES A. WINANS 
Cornell University 


T is only in response to an urgent request that I presume to 
set forth in detaii the work of our course; but I am willing 
to do so, if the Editor-in-chief is right in supposing that others 
will be interested. I should like very much to know what others 
are doing. It must be recognized, however, that only an imper- 
fect understanding can be given of any teacher’s work by a 
statement of the motions he goes through. Much will depend 
upon the conditions he works under, and very much upon his 
controlling ideas, the criticisms and suggestions he gives, and the 
atmosphere he creates. 
It seems best to supplement the bare statement of our condi- 


-tions and program with some statement of the reasons which con- 


trol our action; but I do not wish to appear contentious, or to 
maintain that our ways are the best possible ways. There have 
been times in the past when we thought our first course had 
reached something like permanent form; but we have quite aban- 
doned the expectation of ever reaching such a stage. However, 
with our present light and under our conditions, this is the best 
course we know how to give. 

First, as regards conditions: The course has three meetings 
a week for the year; and carries three hours of credit a term. 
The plan of our work is affected by the facts that few of our 
students take more than this first course, and that less than half 
elect to take the second term of this. The great majority of 
those who come to us at all are preparing very definitely for 
business and professional careers; and they take a little public 
speaking because they, or their advisers, believe the course will 
be to them in the narrowest sense of the word, a practical aid. 
But they do not think that, with the mass of special work thrown 
upon them, they can afford us much time. Few realize that the 
course is, in a higher sense, educational. Few yet have any 
interest in expression as an art; and almost never do students 
come with a view to becoming teachers in this field, or to becom- 
ing primarily speakers or readers. There is no professional 
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interest. Our students are impatient of the niceties of elocution 
and rhetoric; and in the limited time they give to our work they 
would profit little if at all by them. On the other hand, we feel 
it wise to touch upon certain matters in this first course which 
we should prefer to leave for a more thorough treatment in a 
second year, if we could expect many to continue. 

The aim of the course is practical public speaking. We put 
into it, whatever we find best adapted, under the conditions, to 
training these students for the effective presentation of their own 
ideas. At the same time we believe we make this purpose serve 
the broader purposes of education. 

It should be noted that a student may, if he wishes, take first 
a course in oral reading, or a course in voice training. We 
attempt very little voice work in Course 1. Comparatively few 
take either voice or reading, while about three hundred and fifty 
are instructed in course 1 each year. 

Course 1 is open to all but freshmen in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, and to other students in accordance with the rules 
of their colleges. The rule against freshmen in Arts and 
Sciences is made by the college, not by the Department; but we 
are well enough pleased to have it in force, for sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors in one class make problem enough. 

Sophomores in architecture are required to take a term in this 
course. Formerly they had a special course ; but experience indi- 
cates that they do best when with other students and given 
precisely the same work. When by themselves the student 
speaker faced a group that knew him intimately and grinned at 
his efforts and laughed delightedly at his failures. As sopho- 
mores they seem to know nothing but architecture, but have not 
reached the point of having ideas of their own on that subject; 
and what they do know is just what each member of the class 
knows. Thrown in with other students, if they do talk architec- 
ture, they have the task of making themselves clear and con- 
vincing to laymen; but they are encouraged, most of the time, to 
forget that they are embryo architects and remember that they are 
humans. The Faculty of Architecture has come around to our 
view. 

Recently we have been informed that the Faculty of Civil 
Engineering has prescribed a half year in our regular course for 
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their seniors. These also will be distributed through our regular 
sections. We are naturally pleased by this action of the College 
of Civil Engineering ; but we do not greatly wish to have students 
driven to us. 

No other students are required to take public speaking; but 
certain groups, as the students of agriculture who are preparing 
for extension work, are advised to come to us. 

I have included in the above estimate of numbers the students 
who take a special course for engineers, which meets but twice a 
week for one term. We shall continue this for students in 
mechanical engineering; but we view the course more as @. con- 
cession to those who have but little free time than as a course 
especially adapted to their needs. We encourage them to take 
the more complete course when they can. After thirteen years 
of experience with the engineers we have not found it best to 
give them special work. They frequently choose subjects from 
engineering ; and they are encouraged to do this to a limited, but 
only to a limited, extent. 

Much of our work in Course | is done by appointment with 
individuals, or with small groups. At appointments, topics are 
considered, outlines worked over, or delivery drilled. This work 
takes a deal of time and energy; but we feel that we do much for 
our students that we could not do so well in any other way. 
Indeed, we know no other way of working; we only know that 
other teachers tell us they get on without appointment work. On 
the other hand, each teacher has rather few class hours, six to 
eight being usual with us. The teacher who, without assistance 
cares for fifty students is doing all he should; but often he has 
to do more. 

At present we are running large sections. We offer but few 
hours, and have given up for the most part the bother about 
assigning students to sections. If a section is too small, we turn 
students that way; but if fifty, or even seventy-five, show up for 
a popular instructor, we take them. Then we divide the section, 
most of the time, into groups of about twenty-five. This, of 
course, presupposes that we have rooms and instructors avail- 
able for handling more than one group at the same hour. We 
save, by this method, the struggle over hours and schedules; and 
we economize time to some extent, for there are days when all 
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groups can meet together. We can also have at times a large 
audience for our speakers ; and appearance before the whole class 
is made a bit of an honor. Another decided advantage lies in 
the possibility of shifting speakers before a new group meeting 
at the same hour; for student speakers, like others, are prone to 
take things easy when too familiar with their audience, and are 
spurred up by a new group. It is possible, also, to have speeches 
repeated and improved before another group, with somewhat 
better conditions than if they were repeated before the same 
hearers. 

I shall now give in a rather definite way a typical program of 
our work week by week. The Roman numerals refer to week. 
The text-book references are to Winans’ PuBLic SPEAKING. 


First Term 


1. First day. Announcements, and statement of the nature 
of the course, with Introduction of text-book assigned for read- 
ing. Call for volunteers for first prepared speeches, to be given 
in one week. Second day. Impromptu speeches on an easy 
topic of general interest, for the purpose of breaking the ice. 
Third day. Chapter on “Conversing with an Audience’ dis- 
cussed by the class. 

II. All the week, speeches. For these outlines have been 
prepared with assistance of the instructor. The pages of the 
text dealing with simple outlines have been assigned for study, 
though class discussion of this important subject is held back 
until it is made more significant by experience. Topics for 
speeches, with tentative outlines, must have been submitted 
several days in advance. Attention is paid to the subject- 
matter, and the class is encouraged to ask questions and to refute 
assertions—all this with a view to making the student feel that 
what he says is important and to make him wish to “get it over”; 
that manner is not everything. But the instructor at this stage 
is chiefly concerned in securing good mental action and directness 
of delivery. No criticism on delivery or on the speech as a 
speech is offered until all the speeches for the day are made; and 
for the more personal matters students are invited to see the 
instructor privately. Not until rather late in the course do we 
encourage students to criticize each other’s speeches as speeches. 
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We wish to make the conditions as normal as possible, with the 
audience listening to what the speaker has to say and the speaker 
rising to communicate his ideas. 

III. Study and discussion of finding subjects, use of library, 
making outlines; but perhaps one day is given to a free-for-all 
discussion of a current topic, which may or may not have been 
announced in advance. The purpose is to secure a discussion so 
exciting that members of the class will forget speech-making, 
and jump up because they wish to express their ideas. We com- 
ment very little, except to keep the speakers to the point or to stir 


‘them up; and are happy to get very informal talks, close to con- 


versation. 

IV. Second prepared speeches, argumentative in character. 
We do not take the time for special study of argumentation ; but 
assume that everyone knows a little, if only a little, about argu- 
ment. Incidentally something is learned about argumentation ; 
but the leading purpose is to develop a feeling for speaking by 
making the speakers feel that they have a very definite opposition 
to overcome. If they are logical and persuasive, well and good ; 
if they are simply assertive and combative, they still gain some- 
thing in sensing audiences. Class reactions are encouraged. 

V. Class study of the “Principles of Attention,” “The 
Speaker’s Attention to his Topic,” and “Emotion.” Right here 
there is danger of indigestion ; but we need those principles if we 
are to progress intelligently. We do not adhere to the theory that 
all that is needed is speaking; there must be speaking and this 
speaking must be carried on with increasingly clear grasp of 
principles. The teacher must proceed with care at this point. 
The principles are first discussed without much application to 
speaking; then they are applied to the speaker’s own mental 
processes. With care the class can be brought through consider- 
ably impressed with the importance of knowing one’s speech sub- 
ject thoroughly, with some knowledge of how to develop interest 
by proper handling of the material, and to some extent freed from 
their prejudices against imagination and emotion. The principles 
will grow clearer as they proceed, as they will come up in many 
connections. 

VI. Expository speeches. No special study of exposition 
is made; but the class is referred to the chapter on that subject. 
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If we taught our students all the things they ought to know, about 
English and several other things, we should have no speeches in 
the term. But speech-making happens to be our business; so we 
assume the rest of the Faculty are doing something, and that the 
secondary school teachers have done something. The leading 
purpose, as before, is to cause the speakers to develop their sense 
of an audience; and this time especially by coming to realize the 
difficulty of making things, seemingly simple, clear to those who 
do not know about them. With such a problem before them they 
overcome their self-centeredness, to learn to consider the other 
fellow’s state of mind, and develop directness more rapidly than 
if told only to make a speech and speak directly. Class question- 
ing is stimulated. Speakers at this stage are prone to consider 
that the fellow who does not understand is stupid rather than 
that they themselves are obscure; but if several intelligent mem- 
bers of a class fail to understand, the fact is impressive. 

We usually have this third prepared speech written out in full 
as well as outlined ; but we rarely ask speakers either to memorize 
or to extemporize. We tell them to do as they please, to try all 
ways. It is a difficult matter to control, and we find it works 
itself out well enough. 

VII. Each member of the class has now presumably been 
upon the platform four of five times, three times with carefully 
prepared speeches. In discussions of the text they have also 
been on their feet. Most can, at least in a mild degree, talk with 
the audience. They have some knowledge from study and dis- 
cussion, and some pretty genuine experience of what speaking 
means and involves. The preparatory school prize winner is 
realizing that mere declamation does not win admiration, and 
the scared beginner is finding himself. It is now time and it is 
now safe to work more definitely for a developed delivery. One 
day is given to gesture. Gesture has been encouraged from the 
beginning; but now stress is laid upon it, some exercises are 
given, the text is discussed through the “First stage of gesture 
training,” but nothing technical is introduced. The chapter on 
the “Further Study of Delivery” is taken up; and then the 
“Study of Selections.” 

VIII. Two weeks are now given to the study and delivery 
of the selection, “Who is to Blame?” from Curtis’ “Public 
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Duty of Educated Men.” First, we have a day on the whole 
speech, getting at its meaning in a general way, and considering 
such questions as make trouble on a superficial study. The stu- 
dents are likely to think they know all about the selection after 
casual study. At the end of the hour their confidence is not so 
great, and after a week they confess that they are just beginning 
to understand. Certain of the questions in the “Scheme for the 
Study of a Selection,” are reported on in writing. Usually on 
the second day a small portion is spoken by various members; 
but we proceed quite deliberately with the memorizing; and 
refuse to hear at all from the student who is struggling more 
with words than with ideas. For several days students speak 
from the floor, lest they be tempted to “orate.”” They have to 
learn that this work is not mere spouting, but a stiff intellectual 
job. 

IX. Same work continues. Members of the class come in 
groups of three for special work, and a few of the best are per- 
mitted to speak the whole selection from the platform—a privi- 
lege that is coveted after they feel that they can really speak the 
speech. 

X. The preceding work may run over into this week; or we 
may have some near-impromptu speeches as an offset to the 
selection work. Some allowance must be made somewhere in 
this scheme for the fact that work never runs so smoothly as is 
here indicated. 

XI. Speeches. No special sort demanded, but topics as 
always must be submitted for approval. This time they must be 
accompanied by a report on certain questions of the “Speaker’s 
Chart.” This may be required at any time; for while these ques- 
tions will mean more study, most of them can be answered on the 
basis of common sense. 

XII. At this time the final speech is considered. It is to 
be made with special reference to interesting the audience; and 
we therefore take up the chapter on the “Attention of the Au- 
dience,”’ to certain topics of which a week is given. Let me 
say here that we try to have the principles of any special phase 
of the work studied a considerable time before speeches based 
on those principles are made; in order that they may be 
assimilated before topics for the speeches are chosen. 
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NII. The first three paragraphs of the selection from 
Huxley, “A Liberal Education,” is worked on by the whole 
class. 

XIV. The selection work is likely to take at least one or 
two days of this week, and perhaps one day may go to gesture, 
or such other work as seems especially needed. 

XV. Final speeches. These are not officially a part of the 
examination; but the students know that in the nature of things 
this speech must affect greatly their standing. 

XVI. Block week. We give a stiff examination on the 
text covered, usually including the criticism and reconstruction 
of a bad outline. 


SECOND TERM 


I, II, and III. Given up to class study of the selection from 
Carlyle, “Await the Issue.” It is good to see the students grow 
during this work. It is a long time since I have heard the com- 
plaint that such work is unworthy college students; and if any 
reader is afflicted with this notion I should enjoy an hour with 
him while he tried to interpret it. It should be noted that 
none of these selections call for impersonation; nor are they 
even, as we conduct the work, what is ordinarily called inter- 
pretation. We appropriate them and deliver them as our own, 
so far as that is possible. The leading purpose is thought train- 
ing and the development of delivery for public speaking. There 
is a real difference in the point of view. This work with “Await 
the Issue” is continued at special hours, by various devices, so 
long as the students can be kept coming and improving. 

IV. Speeches. Special attention to interesting. 

V. As we have but few speakers each time, to allow for 
much class discussion, we probably take more than a week for 
these speeches. Some more definite work on gesture may come 
here, “The second stage of gesture training.” 

V. A selection individually prepared by each student. 

VI. Further study in the chapter on “Attention of the 
Audience’; and study of exposition, with assigned reading in 
works on composition. 

VII. A round of. selections in which great freedom is 
allowed, anything from a “stunt’’ (provided it have some value 
as training), through Kipling’s poems to Spartacus. Those who 
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are too somber are urged to do a humorous selection; those 
lacking dramatic sense are urged to give a thrilling scene. This 
is in part a safety value; but some good results of a positive 
sort come out. One is that most of the class never wish to per- 
form again. <At this time of year I do not greatly fear that 
impersonation, or anything you please, will knock out of their 
heads the conception that they get up for the purpose of 
influencing their hearers rather than to make an exhibition; but 
at any rate the following work will serve to fix the right 
viewpoint. 

VIII. Speeches. Old subjects made interesting. Class ts 
asked to select threadbare subjects, such as make one groan to 
hear them announced. 

IX. Text, chapter on ‘Persuasion—Influencing Conduct” 
so far as suggestion, which is held too strong milk. We are 
by no means settled in our own minds how far we should go 
in the study of the two chapters on persuasion, realizing, on 
the one hand, that it is best to do a few things well, and, on the 
other, that these matters of persuasion are of the very essence 
of public speaking, and that most of our students will take no 
second course. We compromise by selecting certain topics from 
these chapters, believing that the worth-while student will be- 
come interested and continue to study and think about per- 
suasion. 

X. Speeches, expository, with much more attention to the 
principles of exposition than in the first term. 

XI and XII. During these two weeks there will be study of 
topics from the chapter, “Persuasion and Belief,’ perhaps a 
preliminary examination; but some allowance must be made 
for interruptions. 

XIII. Speeches with a view to influencing conduct with ref- 
erence to something pretty generally agreed upon; persuasion 
in the narrower sense. 

XIV. Odds and ends, such as gesture, pronunciation, or 
whatever seems best. 

XV. Speeches, persuasive argument on a topic concerning 
which there is decided difference of opinion. This should be 
the masterpiece of the year. 
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XVI. Examinations. As a variation, I am now considering 
an offer to my class that those who will come to me after Easter 
and show convincing evidence that they have an unusual mastery 
of some topic and unusually good material, and wish to make 
« really great effort, may substitute one speech for two and be 
allowed time for a long speech. Ordinarily our speeches are 
from five to seven minutes. 

It may be noticed that we have no occasional addresses re- 
quired. We find that the make-believe situation does not en- 
courage the sort of speaking that we seek. We are rather 
inclining to speeches with special problems involved, as is illus- 
trated above. These are always to be delivered to the actual 
audience, not to an imaginary audience. The occasional 
addresses are attractive, but are too often delivered with a semi- 
smirk, and received with the same sort of grin by the class. 
There is plenty of real life in our classes, especially in these 
days. The occasional address may be very good now and then 
in an advanced course. 

Our courses vary from year to year; and very likely this one 
will be changed after I read the other articles of this series, and 
the comments made on this. I shall be glad if this description 
draws out free comment; provided that critics will be so good 
as to take due account of our conditions and our aims. 
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THE FOUNDATION COURSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


WILLIAM RICHARD DUFFEY 
University of Texas 


HE scholastic year at the University of Texas is divided into 

three terms, the first term ending with the holiday vacation. 
The courses of instruction are either full, two-third, or one-third 
courses—a full course, carrying recitations three hours a week, 
and a one-third course running one hour a week for all three 
terms of the college year. The recitation periods are one hour 
each. All the courses in public speaking offered are elective, 
except a one-third course for Engineering students, which con- 
sists of a class of about twenty-five each year. The total registra- 
tion at the main University is now 2,619. There are 430 indi- 
vidual students taking work in one or more courses in public 
speaking. The total registration of freshman men is 569, and 
of this number 250 are taking the foundation course in public 
speaking. 

Owing to conditions perhaps somewhat peculiar to this Uni- 
versity and to the South, the courses in public speaking are not 
given to mixed classes. There is no prohibition against women 
and men registering for the same course, but in actual practice 
the women students, so far as public speaking is concerned, are 
instructed in separate classes. We give a full course which is 
open only to women of sophomore standing. This is primarily 
a training course for teachers, the content, by terms, being as 
follows: Oral Reading, Extempore Speaking (Oral Composi- 
tion), and Argumentation. The fall term’s work in this course 
corresponds to the foundation course later described, except that 
the practice work consists in oral reading rather than public 
speaking. 

For the purpose of this article, then, the foundation course in 
public speaking is a one-third course offered to men students, and 
intended primarily for freshmen. This course is a prerequisite 
for all other courses in public speaking. It is a foundation course 
in the elements of delivery, and is intended to lay the basis for 
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succeeding Courses in extempore speaking, oratorical composition, 
and debating. Although a one-third course, each of the seven 
sections meet double time, or two hours a week throughout the 
vear. The extra hour is considered as “laboratory” practice, and 
the plan has the further advantage of guarding against students 
electing the course for a “snap.” 

The aim is, as I have indicated, to start the student toward the 
attainment of greater perfection and power in public speech. In 
the accomplishment of this purpose, each instructor uses his own 
method. I will now attempt to show, at least in outline, just how 
the work is developed in my own classes. 

The method used is instruction by means of codrdinate steps, 
using Shurter’s Public Speaking as the basic text, supplemented 
by lectures based for the most part on the Curry books. At the 
outset some time is devoted to inducing a right mental attitude 
toward the work on the part of the students. We find that the 
prejudice of teachers, both in the University and in the high 
school, against the traditional “elocutionary” training dies hard. 
The average teacher of English, for example, is wont to think 
that learning to speak means the mastery of grammar and 
rhetoric, and that all else is worse than useless. Thus students 
naturally have wrong ideas as to what training in public speaking 
really involves. Hence, about three lectures are first given to 
correct these misconceptions. The first lecture treats of four 
separate misapprehensions, namely: “that an orator is born, not 
made"; “that training makes a person artificial”; “that giving a 
man enough practice, he does not need any technique” ; and lastly, 
“that a man should be natural and earnest, but there is no need of 
training to acquire these qualities.” The second lecture is on the 
meaning of “Expression.” This deals with the relation that 
rhetoric has to delivery, and in a general way, how the mind, 
body, and voice are co6rdinated in speaking. The third lecture 
touches upon the false notions concerning voice training, cautions 
in the misuse of practicing exercises, and in general gives advice 
on how to get the best results in working out the problems pre- 
sented in succeeding study. 

The lectures that follow these, until the Christmas holidays, 
are arranged as follows: the first half hour of the period is given 
over to lectures on specific subjects; for example, change of pitch, 
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inflections, emphasis, speaker and audience, ete., the last twenty- 
five minutes is occupied with putting into practice the technique 
learned in the preceding half hour. The lectures, in order, given 
by the writer were: a treatise on natural power, talent, and train- 
ing, the last part of that hour the students discussed written com- 
positions that had been previously assigned dealing with the 
natural talents and the training of orators, as for example, 
Demosthenes, Curran, Clay, ete.; one on stimulating the mind, 
body, and voice; and the last part of the hour the members of the 
class were called on to read short selections from the Appendix of 
Shurter’s Public Speaking, while the instructor showed them how 
thinking and the action of their body acted on their voice: as an 
example, when one student read in a monotonous tone, he was 
shown that his lazy way of standing, with no chest expansion, and 
his inability to distinguish between the important ideas and the 
subordinate ones were the cause of this monotony. He was 
advised to practice certain exercises for breath control, also given 
certain selections to learn how to discriminate between ideas. 
This second lecture aimed to show the class that their success 
in speaking depended on their thinking as well as on how they 
used their body and voice. 

(It is well to state here that the term “‘lecture” is used in this 
article in the sense of analyzing the lesson from the textbook 
assigned for outside study, with the writer’s notes on the same 
subject.) To continue now with the steps we were discussing ; 
the value of sense training and observation, conceptions and 
apperceptions were next treated, while in the practice period, the 
members of the class were called on to read short selections found 
in the back of the textbook. The instructor aimed in this period 
to explain to the students that delivery was not something nailed 
on the outside, and that true expression meant dealing with the 
most subtle faculties of the mind coupled and interwoven with 
emotional and physical action. 

To illustrate. Two problems were used. The class was given 
this sentence: “‘A ship passed the ocean bar.” Different students 
were called on to give their conception of the word “ship,”” which 
resulted, indeed, in a variety of answers. The instructor drew a 
lesson from this, showing that interpretation is a personal matter, 
and the reason of one man picturing the word “ship” as a small 
fishing trawl, and another as a steamer, and another as a sailing 
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schooner, was the difference of imagination and conception. The 
next problem was taking the word “ship” to mean a large steamer. 
Members of the class were now told to picture this concept. 
Again a variety of answers came. The lesson that was drawn 
from this was the difference in apperception and the result 
shown what would happen on the supposition that the class held 
these different apperceptions, in the matter of expression. The 
sentence: “The steamer was sinking,” was now taken as an 
example. The students that pictured merely the externals of the 
steamer; the masts, smokestacks, upperdecks, etc., could not 
arouse the same emotions as the student who pictured women and 
children aboard, rafts and life-boats, and the amusements of the 
decks. The explanation given of this was that our thinking and 
our imagination influence our speaking. 

The use of examples such as these were continued in every 
practice hour, no matter whether the subject was inflection, 
change of pitch, emphasis, etc., the difference of course being that 
the problems were applicable to the subject matter treated. 
Another example might make this more clear. When the subject 
of “emphasis” was taken up, a problem was given to make this 
phase clear, that when the mind grasps the big central idea, sub- 
ordinating the lesser ones, and that when the student has breath 
control enough to respond to the thinking of that big idea, em- 
phasis follows. Thus it will be seen that the aim of all practice 
periods was to awaken in the student a consciousness of his own 
faults, and the great importance of the mind and the body. 

The following subjects were treated in about five lectures: 
Imagination, Memory, Will, Spontaneity, Abandon, Response of 
the body, Emotions and Passions, Dramatic Instinct, Assimila- 
tion, Personation, and Participation. The practice hours were 
still used in the study of problems dealing with these subjects. 
Six lectures were given upon the subject of voice and breathing. 
Specific exercises in breathing following the methods used by 
Dr. Curry, and augmented by exercises found in Shurter’s Public 
Speaking, Mills’s and Winter’s books, were employed. These 
lectures included a treatment of freedom of tone, unwritten 
elements and voice, training the ear, agility, range, tone color, 
vibration, tones and words, support and strength, and flexibility. 
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At about this period, pupils were brought to the platform, 
where short memorized paragraphs were employed and the ques- 
tion of “poise” was treated. The writer emphasized the fact that 
poise was not merely a position, but was “just that place when 
the body was responding to the thinking.” To make this con- 
crete, an example might be used. A peroration of one of Grady’s 
speeches was given to a pupil. When, in the middle of this 
peroration, the instructor noticed that the emotions of the speaker 
were aroused, he suddenly stopped the pupil, showing the class 
that when a man is enkindled with his subject, his body cannot 
remain lazily slumped nor inactive. 

Exercises in harmonic gymnastics were now given, the awk- 
ward and slovenly especially were given attention. The practice 
hours of at least three lectures were given over to the work of 
acquainting the pupils with the platform, each pupil perhaps 
reciting five or six memorized lines. The next three lectures were 
upon conversation. First, it was shown that a natural, clear, 
ordinary conversation (unless the person is perverted by habit) 
contains the same elements that must be studied in public speak- 
ing. It was shown that in conversation when the mind is held to 
an idea, there is a pause in which the breath naturally comes as 
well as the new thought, and this same condition was traced in 
accentuated conversation. So, too, the elements contained in 
conversation were taken up in this order: inflection, change of 
pitch, range, pause, silence, and emphasis. Attention of the mind, 
discrimination and subordination of ideas, phrase accent, and 
movement: the study of these four elements gives rythm; change 
of pitch and inflection gives melody; tone color and movement 
give harmony; and lastly volume, intensity, earnestness, and 
animation give force. In the practice hours, these codrdinations 
were shown by the employment of selections from the best 
literature and from American oratory. The student was given 
outside matter on three speeches, Grady’s “New South,” Inger- 
soll’s “Happiness and Liberty,” and Everett’s “The Pilgrims.” 
Inflections were marked as well as emphasis and climax. The 
lectures that followed were upon “the speaker and the audience.” 
They embraced the nature and basis of public speaking, platform 
etiquette, personality, poise, getting attention, adapting the voice, 
pronunciation, articulation, and enunciation, cautions on the rate 
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of speaking, cautions on gestures and pantomime, the covering of 


technique, stage-fright, and general suggestions on how a speaker 
should adapt himself to different halls and platforms. The final 
lectures were upon the different types of audiences, and the 
psychology and atmosphere of different occasions. 

The last week before examinations was spent in a general 
review of important points. At this time the students handed in 
reports on specific subjects which had been assigned at different 
periods during the term. The list of references included the best 
treatises on public speaking, such as Winter, Mills, Curry, 
Henderson, ete. For example, one pupil handed in an article on 
Interpretation based on Henderson's “The Art of the Singer,” 
adapting the ideas to Public Speaking. 

The examination for the fall term comprised questions on the 
text-book and lectures. This examination was of three hours 
duration, and the rule in this University is that the student must 
pass both the examination and the daily work. About twenty-five 
failed to pass the final examination this term. 

After the Christmas holidays, the instructor had the pupils 
choose selections for declamations. Four speeches were the 
required number. A word about the character of declamations 
used ; the textbook, American Oratory of Today, by Shurter, is a 
collection of up to the minute, live speeches, adapted to five 
minute declamations, and are selections of real literary merit. 
All dramatic reading, or that type of elocution which is merely 
for the purpose of entertainment, is avoided. Someone might 
question here the wisdom of avoiding dramatic readings. To 
them we will say that, in the first place, there is a distinct differ- 
ence between the interpretation of a dramatic recitation and a 
declamation adapted from an oration. In recitation work, the 
pupil merely senses the audience, and loses his own personality in 
personating the character in the recitation. It is the aim in using 
declamations to convince and persuade the immediate audience 
on a subject of present day importance, as for example, Senator 
Bailey's “Texas Undivided.” When the student takes this de- 
clamation, he is not assuming the character of Bailey, nor acting 
as Bailey might; he is merely using the ideas of that speech, and 
adapts the delivery of these ideas to his own feeling upon the 
question. In the second place, the pantomime of dramatic read- 
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ing, the outward show of emotion, are decidedly different from 
the pantomime that ought to be employed in declamation 

About eight speeches are heard in a period. When the 
students are ready to speak, they address the instructor as they 
would a chairman, and they are given the privilege of the floor. 
No attempt is made to force men to the platform. Each man 
realizes that he must finish before March 13 his four speeches to 
gain a passing mark. There is no difficulty in keeping the plat- 
form occupied every minute of the period. The instructor gives 
instructions and suggestions at the end of every speech. For 
example, if he notices a student with poor phrasing, he calls 
attention to this fact, and advises a restudy of the step that 
treated on phrasing in the fall term. In fact, all his criticism goes 
back to those steps treated in this first term. Very often, new 
exercises are given to correct certain faults, these are taken from 
numerous books on public speaking and voice exercises acquired 
by the writer. For example, on the question of articulation, good 
results have been obtained by the use of the “Phonetic Triangle” 
employed by Weatherspoon of New York. 

The students not speaking take notes on each speaker, and try 
to arrive at the same criticisms that they believe the instructor 
will give. The last five minutes of each class is given up to the 
answering of any questions asked, and the disposing of any 
particular problems confronting the students. The above is a 
treatment of all the work of the winter term. The examination 
is given on the lectures of the fall semester and questions are 
asked mostly on the application of the principles learned. A 
typical question being: What criticisms have you been working 
out? What are your main faults, and how are you correcting 
them? 

This examination is not as long as the fall term. Nor does 
it count for as much. The students receive their marks for the 
most part on the work in the classroom. 

The instruction during the spring term is divided into two 
periods. About five weeks are occupied by the student in speak- 
ing on selections taken from either American Oratory of Today, 
or Winning Declamations and How to Speak Them. A change is 
now made in the use of declamation. It will be remembered that 
in the preceding term, the student memorized word for word. 
Now the student is required to rewrite and memorize his own 
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wording of two orations, the aim being, in this part of the term, 
not to use the orator’s words, but the orator’s thoughts, clothed in 
the pupil’s own words. This serves to train him for the next 
period, which is devoted to extempore speech, and which lasts to 
the end of the school year. 

The method of conducting classes in this period is the same as 
was noted in the winter term. Advice and suggestions are offered 
at the end of each speech. Criticisms are now given especially 
on the relation of the speaker and his audience, more specific 
voice exercises, and, in fact, advanced criticisms on all phases of 
delivery. It is in this term that the class has the opportunity of 
criticizing each speaker. As previously stated, the pupils take 
notes on every speaker. In the other terms criticisms by the class 
were merely enumerations of good points and faults, but in this 
term the pupils ask reasons of one another concerning different 
actions, as for example; one pupil might ask another the reason 
for emphasizing a certain word in a sentence, or another might 
question the climax. This general discussion proves interesting 
and seems to be a source of great help to every speaker. 

Two essays are given sometime in this term on the delivery 
and the orations of some present day orators. If the pupil shows 
any tendency to slight the rewriting of these speeches, a quiz is 
given. This examination is based upon some two speeches in the 
textbook, the students rewriting these in their own words. This 
always keeps the students prepared with material for speaking. 

For the last five weeks the students take speeches of local 
interest, such as speeches by the members of the state legislature, 
or again on questions still of local interest, but which have been 
treated by famous American orators; for example, Morris 
Sheppard’s “ ‘Stand Pat’ Socialism and Democracy,” or the 
subject of Peace by William Jennings Bryan, or subjects dealing 
with the University, treated by some of the alumni. They outline 
these orations and with these outlines as guides they speak for 
five to eight minutes. Thus it will be seen there is a difference 
between the first five weeks and the last five weeks of this term. 
In the first half the student is memorizing his own wording of 
another’s thought, and in the second half he is employing 
another's outline using his own thoughts and words. About fifty 
speeches are heard this part of the term, and, as there is no final 
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examination, the student must pass what might be termed a “test 
speech.’” He must also pass in four completed outlines. 

This class of extempore speech must not be confounded with 
an entirely separate and distinct course offered here in this Uni- 
versity. These five weeks we are now treating of are merely part 
of the foundation course. 

It will be seen that the aim in this foundation course is always 
to make the student learn, one step at a time, before Christmas, 
and show the knowledge of all the steps when he is speaking his 
declamations during the last half of the year. 

There are many difficulties to be overcome in this foundation 
course, but results so far have been gratifying. If students are 
started aright, the instructor may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he is doing his part toward bringing his profession into 
its proper sphere in university instruction. 
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THE BEGINNING COURSE IN ORATORY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Rk. D. T. HOLLISTER 


University of Michigan 


Hie beginning course in Oratory at the University of 
Michigan may be considered briefly under the following 
heads: (1) organization, (2) aims, (3) methods, (4) results. 
ORGANIZATION. The course is offered each semester 
and in the Summer Session. The class meets an hour three times 
a week for half a year except during the Summer Session when 
the work is condensed into four hours per week.for eight weeks. 
An effort is made to limit tlie sections to 24 students each 
although a smaller number would be better. The course is given 
only in the College of Literature, Science, and The Arts. It is 
entirely elective, and is not open to freshmen except in rare cases 
where especial permission is granted by the Committee on Fresh- 
man Elections. Students who have not had class work or prac- 
tical training equivalent to the work of this course are required 
to take it before pursuing 6ther courses in Oratory. Between 
400 and 500 students elect the course during the year. Only 
about 367 of these are regularly enrolled in the Law School and 
the College of Engineering and Architecture, and these must 
elect the course through the College of Literature, Science, and 
The Arts. 
AIMS. The general aims of this course are (1) to stimulate 
a desire for hetter speech habits and for more effective public 
speaking, (2) to provide the information most essential to high 
standards of criticism and for intelligent growth in oral expres- 
sion, and (3) to provide frequent, high grade practice in 
speaking from the platform. Among the specific aims are the 
following: (1) to overcome stage fright, bashfulness, and back- 
wardness—to develop self-mastery, ease, and freedom on the 
platform; (2) to improve stage presence and movements—to 
develop such qualities as strength, erectness, symmetry, har- 
mony, and spontaneity; (3) to tone-up vocalization—to develop 
better distinctness, purer, richer, and more pleasing tones, and 
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greater vocal variety and freedom; (4) to develop clearer and 
more intense thinking on the platform with the complete sharing 
of such thought with the audience; (5) to encourage and liber- 
ate genuine emotion; (6) to cultivate the proper relationship 
of the speaker to the audience; (7) to give the student a practi- 
cal and personal knowledge of the simplest facts of grouping, 
emphasis, climax, ete. 

METHODS. The methods of the course vary with the 
instructors and with the needs of the students in a section. 
While the students are required to read some of the best text- 
books and to hear and report on several public speeches, most 
of the theory is developed and made vital by the practical work 
of speaking from the platform. Each student is required to 
speak at least fifteen times during the semester. Most of these 
speeches are memorized extracts from modern addresses of a 
type most universal in their appeal and most interesting to 
college students. A few are extempore talks on topics chosen 
by the student. Each memorized speech is 300 to 500 words 
long and is given twice. However, timid and ineffective students 
are often sent to the platform twice on the same day and on two 
or three days of the week. The purpose of this is obvious. 
Class drills to improve stage presence and to tone-up vocalization 
are used only to a limited extent and are usually confined to five 
minutes at the beginning of the hour. Consultation, to which 
all students are invited and to which some are required to come, 
is a vital part of the work, limited in its possibilities by the heavy 
demands made upon the time of the instructors. 

RESULTS. The aims of the course are accomplished in 
the majority of cases. The student’s interest in his own speech 
possibilities is aroused, his ideals of good speaking are raised, 
and he acquires a basis for self-criticism. He gains some 
measure of confidence and self-control, an acceptable stage 
presence, freer and better gestures, more distinct and direct 
vocalization, and many other things that lay the foundation for 
future development. In general, he gets an awakened conscious- 
ness of his own limitations and possibilities and a sense of the 
size and importance of Public Speaking as a study and as an art. 
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THE 1917 ANNUAL CONVENTION 


N THE last issue of Tit QuARTERLY, members of the Asso- 

ciation were asked to write the Editor or the President in 
regard to the time and place of the next meeting. Comparatively 
few responded with definite information on this point, but those 
who did write to us were unanimously of the opinion that the 
session for 1917 should be held at Chicago for a period of three 
days, during the Christmas recess. At the convention in New 
York, as well as in these letters, a large number expressed the 
hope that the program might be extended over a longer time. It 
seems clear to many that we have tried to do so much in a day 
and a half, that we have had no time for thorough discussion of 
many vital problems, and above all no time for personal acquain- 
tance. To meet this situation, it seems wise, therefore, to have 
a session of three days at the Christmas holiday period. With 
more time at our disposal, we can have section meetings—that is, 
gatherings of small groups of people to discuss specific problems 
in which all members of the convention might not be interested. 
One section could take up some phase of argumentation, another 
of speech correction, etc. Thus by more informal discussions 
than would be possible in a larger gathering, and with more time, 
it is believed that the annual convention will be more helpful to 
the members of the Association. At any rate, it is worth while 
to try out some such plan. The Executive Committee has, there- 
fore, in accordance with a vote of power given it at the last con- 
vention, decided that the Annual Convention of 1917 will be 
held in Chicago for a period of three days during the Christmas 
Holidays. 

Now, we desire to arrange the program at once, and in this 
matter you can help us. You means the reader of these lines. 
Please answer this question: What specific topics would you like 
to hear discussed? Let us know mow. If you are a live teacher 
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of Public Speaking, you must have some particular problem that 
bothers you, or some method that brings results, or some question 
of theory or of fact upon which you want more light. Think it 
over immediately, then put it in the form of a simple proposition 
for discussion, and mail it at once to Professor James L. Lardner, 
$10 Milburn St., Evanston, Illinois. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE QUARTERLY 


. HE supply of copies of the early numbers of Tne Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL is practically exhausted. Subscriptions 

are still coming in, especially from libraries, asking for the com- 
plete file from the beginning. It has occurred to the Board of 
Editors that there are probably in the hands of the readers of 
THE QUARTERLY now some fifty or sixty extra numbers of the 
first issues of THE QuARTERLY. Extra copies were sent in the 
beginning to a number of people for distribution and for use for 
Various purposes in promoting the interests of THE QUARTERLY. 
Also contributors to THE QuARTERLY have received a few extra 
copies of numbers carrying their articles. We are now going to 
ask each member of the Association who has on hand any extra 
copies of any of the numbers in Volumes I and II, if they will 


be good enough to donate these copies to the National Associa- 


tion. We are not, of course, suggesting that any one break his 
complete file, but if you have extra copies, or know where extra 
copies are which are not serving a useful purpose, you will be 
rendering real service to Tite QUARTERLY and to the Association 
by mailing such copies at once to the Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. They will be the property of the Associa- 
tion and the financial return from their sale will go entirely to 
the Association. Not only will they be financially helpful, but 
also they can be made to serve a useful end for all time in com- 
pleting various library files. For these two reasons we very 
urgently request that you look through your shelves at once, and 
sort out all extra copies belonging to the two volumes, and send 
them at once to the Banta Publishing Company. This will be a 
real contribution to THE QUARTERLY, and will mean very little 
to the people who make it, provided they have left a complete file. 
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PERIODICALS 

R EADERS will observe in this issue of THE QUARTERLY the 

initiation of a new separate department headed “Periodi- 
cals.” In the last few numbers of THe QuaARTERLY we have tried 
to carry in a sub-section of the Forum Department, headed “In 
other journals,’ comments on and references to periodical litera- 
ture in our field appearing elsewhere than in THE QuARTERLY. 
It has now been decided by the Board of Editors to make this 
a separate department. There are a number of considerations 
dictating this change, chief among which is the hope that this 
increased attention to periodical literature will cause large 
numbers of the readers of THE QUARTERLY to be more helpful in 
the matter of gathering these comments. The number of peri- 
odicals in which items of interest to readers of THE QUARTERLY 
may appear from time to time is very large. It is impossible 
that all such magazines come under the observation of any one 
person or the members of any small group. Our desire to make 
this section on periodicals a complete guide to periodical litera- 
ture published elsewhere than in THE QUARTERLY, can be accom- 
plished only with thorough-going cooperation of a very large 
circle of readers. Please bear the needs of this department in 
mind when you are reading your magazines at home, or looking 
over the publications in the library or the club. If you have not 
time to send in a brief report of any item discovered, a postal 
card giving exact reference, sent to any member of the Editorial 
Board will be very gratefully received, and will contribute much 
toward making the next number of THE QUARTERLY more inter- 
esting and more helpful. 


BEGINNING COURSES 
HIS issue of THE QuarRTERLy presents to the readers three 
articles dealing with beginning courses in university 
departments of public speaking. The universities and depart- 
ments represented, Cornell, Michigan, and Texas, were chosen 
as good representatives of the different sections of the country 
in which these institutions are located. It is hoped that these 
articles will be helpful to the readers of THE QUARTERLY who 
wish to know in considerable detail exactly what large university 
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departments are doing in their beginning work. We hope that 
these articles will serve as a basis for some discussion and com- 
ments in the pages of THE QuaRTERLY. We invite questions, 
suggestions, and criticisms. Ata number of professional gather- 
ings in recent years statements of what is done, and what should 
be done, in beginning courses have received considerable atten- 
tion, and brought forth strong differences of opinion. It is 
believed that the publication of carefully prepared statements of 
what such universities as these three mentioned are doing in 
beginning courses, will lay an excellent foundation for very 
much better discussion of this question at future professional 
gatherings, perhaps at the convention next Christmas. Espe- 
cially will this be true if these articles are followed in July and 
October by further discussion and criticism from various readers 
of THE QUARTERLY. 

In order to further this particular discussion still more, THE 
QUARTERLY will publish in July three similar articles dealing with 
foundation courses in three colleges, located in different sections 
of the country, and representing both women’s and men’s insti- 
tutions. Suggestions for similar series on other problems to be 
undertaken in later issues of THE QUARTERLY will be very gladly 
received from any of our readers. 
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A PRACTICAL HIGH SCHOOL SPEAKING CONTEST 


ELMER HARRISON WILDS 
Dakota Wesleyan University 


OR many years past we have had here in South Dakota a 

number of State High School speaking contests some con- 
ducted by High School organizations themselves and others under 
the auspices of certain colleges. But every one of these contests 
has been devoted to declamations or committed orations. I have 
observed these contests closely and have noticed the methods fol- 
lowed in training pupils for them and I have come to feel that 
these declamation contests and committed oration contests may 
be all right as far as they go, but they do not furnish the high 
school student with the kind of public speaking training he most 
needs. From this feeling and with a desire to give to the high 
school students of our state the kind of public speaking training 
that would be of practical value to them in meeting the actual 
speech-making demands made upon them in their everyday life, 
I devised the contest I am about to describe. 

This new departure in the way of high school speaking contests 
for the state of South Dakota is known as the Extemporaneous 
Speaking Contest and is to be held each year under the auspices 
of Dakota Wesleyan University. We have extended a cordial 
invitation to every high school in the state to enter into these 
contests and to send representatives to Mitchell each year to 
compete in the final state contest. We have called attention to 
the fact that the calls for making speeches of a practical type at 
banquets, club meetings, civic functions, and similar affairs, is 
so great as to demand training along that line in the high school. 
The immediate, practical value of training for the occasional 
speech has been shown by the author of an article in the April 
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number of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL.’ The method of prepara- 
tion in this contest is very similar to the method commonly used 
in formulating the occasional speech in actual practice. 

Our invitation has met with prompt consideration and an 
enthusiastic response. We have had letters from high school 
principals in every part of the state approving the plan and 
assuring us of their hearty codperation. It is with a feeling that 
the details of this type of contest may be of interest to those in 
other sections of the country that I am setting them down here 
and reporting the experiment for publication. 

The contest is open to the students of every high school in the 
state of South Dakota. The contest is open to both boys and 
girls. The only eligibility rule is that the contestant be a bona- 
fide student carrying at least two-thirds of the regular amount of 
school work. In the state contest at Mitchell only one student 
from each school may compete. This student may be selected by 
the local high school in any way it sees fit. It has been suggested, 
however, in the announcement sent out, that each high school hold 
a local contest and that the winner of this local contest be sent to 
Mitchell as the school’s representative in the state contest. In 
these local contests any number of students may compete. 

Two prizes will be offered to the winners of the state contest. 
The first prize is a Scholarship in the University for a full year. 
The second prize is a Scholarship in the University for a half 
year. These Scholarships will be good any time after the winner 
has completed his course in the high school he represents. The 
schools represented by the winners will be awarded suitable 
trophies. It has been suggested that the local high schools offer 
prizes to the winners in the various local contests. 

All contestants as well as high school teachers and parents of 
contestants will be entertained by the University. The students 
of the University will feature special entertainments on the day 
of the contest. It has been suggested to the high schools that an 
admission fee to the local contests be charged. This will, in 
practically every case, cover the traveling expenses of the school’s 
representative to the state contest. 

In both the local and the state contest, the speeches are to be 
made extemporaneously. A list of twenty subjects, with a brief 
Pibliography of readings on each subject, has been sent out. The 

*French, John C. Classroom Use of the Occasional Speech, Quar. Jour., 
vol. II, p. 167. 
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contestant is to read widely and carefully on all these subjects. 
An hour before the time of the contest each contestant draws for 
a subject from this list. He is then placed in a room without 
hooks or paper to think out his speech. The contestants then 
take their place on the platform together and speaker in order, 
according to lot. No speech may exceed ten minutes in length. 
The local contest and the state contest are both to be conducted in 
the same way, using the same list of subjects. 

The subjects are those most prominently before the American 
public at the present time. The readings have been selected from 
periodicals most readily accessible anywhere and from issues of 
recent date. If the contestant desires to read more widely, it 
has been suggested that he consult the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature for additional references. 

This scheme may receive some criticism, first, because it 
requires high school students to be prepared to discuss twenty 
subjects of the nature of those given here, and, second, because 
it assigns such general subjects for ten minute speeches, instead 
of a definite limited phase of a single subject. I believe that 
these objections can be answered satisfactorily. In the first place, 
all the subjects given are of current interest and of present day 
importance. Any high school student who reads the newspapers 
at all should be tolerably well informed on all.of them even before 
he begins his planned reading. The purpose of this contest is 
not merely to train speakers—it is to make well-informed citizens 
as well by promoting a desire to keep in touch with current events 
and by calling attention to the sources of current history. Time 
spent in reading up for such a contest can never be wasted, and 
trom my observation, I know that if as much time is spent on the 
preparation for this contest as there has been given in this state 
to preparation for a declamatory contest, the high school pupil 
will be well able to discuss any of these topics intelligently and 
fluently. 

In the second place, one of the aims of this contest is to 
develop the ability to plan a speech—to give some training in 
the selection and weighing of a mass of material. When a single 
phase of a subject is assigned, this work is done for the pupil 
and he loses this training. From his wide reading, the pupil 
should be able to determine the phases of the question that are of 
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most importance and confine himself to an adequate presentation 
of these limited phases. He thus learns to limit the scope of his 
speech and to use only those phases of the general subject that are 
vital to his purpose. Of course, I am counting on the high school 
teachers to call the attention of the pupil to these well-known 
principles of speaking. 

I have been using these same subjects, with the accompanying 
selections for readings, as assignments for speeches in my Fresh- 
man Public Speaking classes, and it is with the expectation that 
they may be of some use to others that I am giving them here. 


1. ComPuLsory ARBITRATION OF LABor DisPUTEs. 

Independent, Oct. 9, '16, 62. Literary Digest, Sept. 2, "16, 543. Nation, 
Aug. 17, '16, 145. New Republic, May 6, 16, 12; Sept. 30, '16, 222. Outlook, 
Sept. 13, '16, 56; Oct. 14, '16, 256. Survey, Sept. 24, '16, 623. Review of 
Reviews, Oct. '16, 394. 

2. THe City MANAGER PLAN. 

Review of Reviews, May '13, 599; Feb. '14, 144; June "14, 714. Collier's, 
Jan. 3, 14, 5; Oct. 16, '15, 9. Literary Digest, Aug. 30, '13, 308; July 31, '15, 
199; June 24, 15, 147. American City, July '13, 25; Dec. '13, 523; July '14, 11. 
Outlook, Aug. 23, '13, 887. Independent, Dec. 21, '14, 433; Apr. 3, ‘16, 40. 


3. THE Pustic DereNnpER. 

W orld’s Work, May ‘14, 18. Review of Reviews, Dec. '14, 741. Every- 
body’s, Aug. '14, 246. Independent, Oct. 18, '15, 86, 94; Jan. 24, '16, 140. New 
Republic, Aug. 14, 15, 47. Outlook, Jan. 24, '14, 157; Mar. 28, '14, 660; Aug. 
8, '14, 828. Nation, July 30, '14, 124. North American, June '15, 823. 

4. SHOouLD THE UNITED States FIGHT. 

New Republic, Apr. 22, '16, 303. Current Opinion, June ‘15, 379, 394. 
Everybody’s, Jan. '16, 2. Independent, Apr. 17, '16, 102; May 8, ’16, 228. Out- 
look, Mar. 22, "16, 646; Dec. 15, '15, 893. Independent, Jan. 17, ‘16, 81. 
Literary Digest, Mar. 13, '16, 537; Sept. 16, '16, 661. World’s Work, Nov. '16, 
8. 

5. NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 

Atlantic, Dec. ’15, 739; June '15, 735; Apr. '16, 523. Independent, June 22, 
14, 524; May 8, '16, 210; Dec. 4, '16, 432. Outlook, Jan. i9, '16, 120; Jan. 3, 
"14, 49; Mar. 14, 14, 566; July 4, ’14, 520; July 18, '14, 644; Jan. 10, '16, 119. 
Review of Reviews, Dec. '15, 748; Feb. ’15, 215. Current Opinion, Apr. '13, 
272. Literary Digest, Oct. 2, '15, 606; Jan. 2,'15, 8. North American, Dec. '15 
to Dec. ’16, every issue. 


6. Tue Rartroap Eicut-Hour Law. 

New Republic, Sept. 9, '16, 130; Sept. 30, '16, 208; Dec. 2, '16, 114; Oct. 21, 
"16, 297. Current Opinion, Oct. '16, 219. Review of Reviews, Oct. '16, 361; 
Nov. '16, 474; Oct. ’16, 380. Outlook, Sept. 13, '16, 66; Oct. 11, '16, 342; Sept. 
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13, 16, 56. Literary Digest, Oct. 7, 16, 875; Sept. 16, '16, 718. J/ndependent, 
Oct. 2, 16, 5; Oct. 9, '16, 62. 
7. A Leacue To Enforce Peace. 

Survey, June 10, '16, 281. New Republic, Nov. 18, '16, 60; June 3, '16, 102. 
Outlook, Nov. 8, 16, 524; Apr. 12, '16, 831; Sept. 20, '16, 118. Independent, 
June 5, 16, 358; May 22, 16, 264. Literary Digest, Nov. 11, '16, 1238. Nation, 
Nov. 2, '16, 413. 

8. THe Feperat Cuitp Lanor Law. 

Review of Reviews, Oct. "16, 423. Literary Digest, Mar. 4, '16, 553; Sept 
2, 16, 547; Aug. 5, "16, 200. New Republic, Mar. 18, 16, 171, 182; Feb. 5, "16, 
8. Outlook, Jan. 26, '16, 168; Feb. 16, '16, 358; Feb. 23, '16, 404; Aug. 16, '16, 
882. Survey, Aug. 26, ’16, 533; Feb. 19, '16, 596; Apr. 15, 16, 69. Independent, 
July 31, "16, 150. 

9. IMPROVING THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Review of Reviews, July '16, 69. Education, Mar. '16, 425; June ‘16, 639, 
680, 634, 646, 650. Survey, Apr. 15, '16, 75. Collier's, Apr. 22, '16, 22. Outlook, 
July 26, '16, 717. American City (T. & C. ed) Oct. '16, 381. 

10. WOMEN AND THE War. 

Outlook, July 26, °16, 703; May to, '16, 966; June 28, °16, 483; Feb. 9, '16, 
333. Collier's, Oct. 28, '16, 20. Survey, Sept. 16, '16, 597; Aug. 5, ‘16, 475. 
Nation, Aug. 24, '16, 170; Dec. 20, '16, 458. Atlantic, June '16, 837; Jan. '16, 
1. Current Opinion, Aug. '16, 113; Sept. '16, 188. 

1. THe Country CHurcu. 

Survey, Dec. 25, '15, 362; Jan. 20, '16, 513. Literary Digest, Aug. 5, ‘16, 
309; May 13, '16, 1373: Oct. 1, '16, 897. Everybody's, May '16, 613. Literary 
Diacst, May 6, '16, 1282. Current Opinion, Feb. ’16, 112. Outlook, Feb. 23, 
16, 466; Dec. 22, '15, 929. Ladics’ Home Journal, Apr. '16, 31. 

12. SUBMARINE WARFARE. 

Outlook, Nov. 8, '16, 523; Apr. 12, '16, 817; Oct. 18, '16, 358; Nov. 15, "16, 
581; Jan. 5, 16, 2. Literary Digest, Apr. 1, ’16, 887; Dec. 2, '16, 1145; Oct. 21, 
16, 1015; Apr. 15, '16, 1053; Mar. 25, "16, 810; Dec. 2,16, 1451. World’s Work, 
Dec. ’15, 119. Nation, Oct. 12, '16, 337. North American, May '16, 661, 665. 
Independent, Nov. 20, '16, 305. 

13. ATROCITIES OF THE WAR. 

Literary Digest, Sept. 9, '16, 601; Nov. 25, 16, 1306; Feb. 19, '16, 440; Oct. 
7, 16, 96. Independent, Nov. 20, '16, 304; May 20, '16, 331. Outlook, Nov. 22, 
"16, 619; Dec. 8, ’15, 820; Sept. 6, '16, 4. Nation, Nov. 23, 16, 482. 


14. Country Lire in AMERICA. 

New Republic, Sept. 2, 16, 112. American City (T. & C. ed) Oct. '16, 
300; Feb. 16, 127. Survey, July 20, 16, 455; Apr. 8, 16, 51. Scribners’, Dec. 
‘16, 770. Independent, Mar. 6, '16, 336. Review of Reviews, Sept. '16, 300 
Current Opinion, Feb. '16, 133. Education, June '16, 630. 
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15. THE EvropEAN War AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Current Opinion, Nov. '16, 332; Jan. '16, 44; Mar. ‘16, 18. Literary 
Digest, Sept. 30, 16, 836; Sept. 23, '16, 750; June 3, '16, 1637; Aug. 26, '16, 
462; July 29, '16, 255; Sept. 16, '16, 674. Outlook, Jan. 19, '16, 129. Delineator, 
Dec. '16, 89. Nation, Aug. 31, 16, 195. Review of Reviews, Feb. '16, 231. 


16. JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Century, Feb. ’16, 541; Mar. '16, 673. New Republic, Dec. 11, ‘15, 136; 
Feb. 5, '16, 10. Independent, Oct. 16, '16, 91. H'orld Outlook, Dec. '16, 9, 121. 
Nation, Dec. 23, °15, 5; Aug. 31, '16, 202. Literary Digest, Sept. 2, ‘16, 551; 
Apr. 15, 16, 1051; Dec. 18, "16, 1114; Sept. 16, '16, 662; Jan. 1, '16, 12. World's 
Work, June 16, 140. North American, May, '16, 675. Outlook, Dec. 22, '15, 
904; Oct. 18, '16, 384. 


17. THe New Russia. 


Collier's, Apr. 8, '16, 10; May 6, 16, 8. Century, Sept. '16, 543. Harper's 
Weekly, Jan. 1, '16, 9. Outlook, Dec. 29, '15, 1041, 1022; Mar. 8, ‘16, 540. 
Current Opinion, June ‘16, 394; Jan. '16, 20. Review of Reviews, July ‘16, 
102; June '16, 746; Oct. '16, 435. Everybody's, June '16, 661. New Republic, 
Apr. 1, '16, 236. Literary Digest, Apr. 22, '16, 1182. Survey, Feb. 12, '16, 568. 


18. Hours oF Lasor. 


Literary Digest, Sept. 2, '16, 543. Survey, May 6, "16, 164; June 3, 16, 
269; Sept. 23, '16, 613; Oct. 28, '16, 95; May 27, '16, 221; Apr. 15, '16, 73; Apr. 
1, ‘16.5. Outlook, July 5, '16, 553; Apr. 26, '16, 939. Review of Reviews, Jan. 
"16, 167. Current Opinion, Oct. '16, 277. New Republic, Apr. 22, "16, 306. 
Independent, Apr. 24, '16, 123. 


19. THe Literacy Test For IMMIGRANTS. 


Independent, Feb. 14, ’16, 234; Feb. 20, '12, 459; Feb. 8, '12, 304. Atlantic, 
Sept. ’12, 388. Harper's Weekly, Oct. 19, '12, 9; Dec. 23, 12, 18; July 26, ’13, 
10. Literary Digest, May 25, ’12, 1088; May 4, '12, 923. North American, 
July ’10, 56; Jan. ’12, 102; Feb. '12, 201. World’s Work, July '13, 257. Out- 
look, Feb. 16, ’11, 357; Dec. 23, 11, 936; Feb. 22, 13, 377. Survey, June 14, '13, 
370; Jan. 18, ’13, 497; Jan. 4, °13, 419. 


20. THE SITUATION WITH MEXIco. 


New Republic, July 1, '16, 210; June 24, '16, 184. Independent, July 17, 
16, 79; Nov. 27, '16, 339; July 10, '16, 54; July 17, °16, 79; July 24, '16, 122; 
June 26, 16, 500. Review of Reviews, Nov. '16, 546; Aug. '16, 131; July '16, 
13. Outlook, Oct. 11, 16, 306; Sept. 13, "16, 93; Jan. 26, '16, 179; June 28, '16, 
451; July 5, '16, 527. Current Opinion, Feb. '16, 73. Collier's, July 15, ‘16, 14. 
Literary Digest, July 8, 16, 51; July 1, '16, 1; May 20, ’16, 1438. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATES 


HE Reed College News Letter, for March 12, 1917, contains 
the following interesting announcement: 

The University of Washington and the University of Oregon 
have both acted favorably upon a plan proposed by Reed College 
for a radical departure from the old system of intercollegiate debates. 
Under the new plan, the debates are to be held in cities other than 
those in which the colleges are located. The only decision rendered 
is to be by a popular vote of the audience, and the vote is to be on 
the merits of the question and not on the merits of the debate. No 
artificial rules are to define the ethics of debate but each speaker is 
free to use any methods of conviction and persuasion which seem 
to him fair. The speakers are to take sides only in accordance with 
their convictions. The authorities of the city of Tacoma have 
already acted favorably upon the plan for two debates to be held on 
the same day, one at each of the city high schools. 

All these provisions are intended to remove the formal restric- 
tions which have made many intercollegiate debates in the past seem 
“unreal” and “academic.” 


QUESTIONS 


HE QuarTERLy will be glad to publish answers to the follow- 
ing questions, and to publish similar requests whenever they 
are sent in. 
“If you can turn the Forum into a question-box I would like an 
answer to the following: 
“Why do some students give an upward inflexion to the voice at 
the end of nearly every sentence? What is the remedy? 
“T have noticed this fault in five or six out of a hundred students. 
They do not seem to be aware of the fault and they cannot readily 
break it. 


“Why do some students end a sentence with a snappy, explosive 
tone? The last word is generally the loudest and is frequently 
accompanied with an upward inflexion. How may this be cured?” 

B. S. 
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JUDGING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


N South Dakota there is a Quadrangular Debating League, 

made up of four colleges, Dakota Wesleyan University, Yank- 
ton College, Huron College, and Sioux Falls College. This year 
a rather unique system of judging was used. For each of the 
four debates, the debate coach of the college not concerned acted 
as sole judge, i. e., the coach of Dakota Wesleyan acted in the 
debate between Yankton and Sioux Falls, the debate coach of 
Huron in the debate between Yankton and Dakota Wesleyan, and 
so on around the quadrangle. Each judge in announcing his 
decision to the audience, explained his reasons for making his 
decision, thus educating the audience somewhat in the fine points 
of debating as it is taught. The scheme proved very popular in 
its first trial and will be continued next year. In the coming de- 
bate between Dakota Wesleyan’ University and the South Dakota 
State College, a modification of this scheme is used, in that H. B. 
Gislason, of the University of Minnesota, is to act as sole judge. 

At the recent meeting of the South Dakota State Oratorical 
Association, on account of dissatisfaction with the old method of 
having five judges selected from the business men and profes- 
sional men of the state, the constitution was amended so as to 
provide for a single judge system. This judge is to be an expert 
from outside the state, a recognized authority on public speaking, 
a teacher of oratory in one of the larger universities of the 
country. He is to be paid for his services. In this way it ts 
hoped that an intelligent and impartial decision will be obtained. 


E. H. W. 


VOCAL EXPRESSION IN PERSPECTIVE 


O NE of my greatest difficulties in teaching the elements of 
vocal expression to beginning classes has been that of getting 
clearly before their minds a perspective of the whole subject. 
To me perspective is essential. As a student, | have always 
wanted to know in advance just what general results a course 
aimed to accomplish, so that as I went along I could have some 
idea of the general end towards which each day’s recitation was 
tending. And now as a teacher I find that I can do better work 
if I can get before the class at the beginning some kind of gen- 
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eral survey of the whole to which they can repeatedly refer 
throughout the year, and by which they can keep constantly 
informed as to just where they are from day to day. The prac- 
tical problem of developing some kind of outline for this purpose 
is the reason for this article. 

In the text-book we are using, for instance, the first thing 
discussed relates to some purely psychological considerations of 
man as a psychic being. This is followed by a chapter on the 
vocal apparatus—a purely physical consideration. Then comes 
respiration and voice culture, physical considerations still, then 
pronunciation—partly a physical problem and partly a mental 
one. And so on to the end. Another book I have used has a 
brief opening chapter on breathing and tone production, and 
then immediately takes up vocal expression with reference to 
the four customary “elements’”—melody, quality, rhythm, and 
dynamics. Now my object here is not to criticize either of these 
books, or any other book, but merely to point out that in any 
text-book the difficulty of keeping a clear view of the whole 
subject is usually present. Sequence has always been a problem 
in the matter of method, and usually about the only difference one 
can find in many books on the subject of vocal expression is a 
difference in sequence. One author will begin with speech quality 
and end with volume, another will begin with pitch and end with 
quality. One holds that all is quality, another that all one needs 
to do is think clearly and feel deeply, then speak as Nature 
prompts. With the relative merits, then, of any books or of all 
books, I am not concerned. What I am concerned with is this: 
assuming that you are using some kind of a text-kook on the 
subject of expression and are trying to teach it to a class of 
beginners, how best can you get them to comprehend its numerous 
and varied aspects so that they can at the very beginning and all 
along understand the purpose of each day’s task? At best the 
subject is a complicated one. The close relationship between 
mind and body in all that we undertake to teach necessarily often 
results in confusion for the student. It is hard for him to keep 
a clear notion of just what he is doing this for and that for, just 
what today’s recitation has to do in achieving the final result. 
The student is not like Tennyson’s soldiers, but rather the very 
opposite—theirs is to reason why, and to be satisfied in advance 
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that there is an underlying thread of connection between what 
they are doing today and what they hope ultimately to achieve. 

If, therefore, the following outline is of any help to other 
teachers it will be simply because they have felt a similar need. 
The outline is arranged solely with reference to the individual 
student as a prospective public speaker, assuming that in begin- 
ning work that is the student’s chief concern. The old divisions, 
such as “The Man, The Subject, and The Occasion,” are really 
all include in the outline, only they are treated from the view- 
point of the speaker, which, after all, is the way all these 
problems are finally treated. 

This outline is, of course, far from perfect. At best it aims 
merely to be suggestive—merely to form a sort of panorama of 
the whole field of requirements necessary for the beginning 
student ultimately to master if he is to become a truly success- 
ful speaker. By it a student may gain a sense of proportion and 
be brought early in his study to see that “learning to speak” 
involves a longer process of preparation than is commonly sup- 
posed. The “Cultural Fundamentals” alone involve years of 
preparation, only the barest superficial beginnings of which can 
be had in a college course. 

Not many books, and perhaps fewer courses, attempt to cover 
all that is treated in the outline. Some books are devoted solely 
to “The Vocal Instrument,” some solely to “The Rhetoric of 
Speech Structure,” some solely to “The Psychology of Public 
Speaking,” some solely to “Gesture.” Others are concerned 
chiefly with the so-called “Elements of Vocal Expression,” while 
a few attempt to deal with nearly everything included in the out- 
line. But even if a course or a book does not attempt to cover 
the whole field as a single undertaking, the value of having a 
comprehensive outline is none the less important. If one is 
studying a book devoted solely to “Gesture,” the outline at once 
furnishes a true perspective of that particular study with refer- 
ence to the whole. So with any other subdivision of the subject. 
The outline claims, then, to do what the title of this article indi- 
cates—give a student at the beginning of his work an idea of 
“Vocal Expression in Perspective.” 
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Outline— Man, as a Public Speaker 
I. Mind. ) 
A—Cultural Fundamentals. 

1. Character and ideals. 

2. Clear thinking. > 
Deep feeling. 


“Learning to speak is primarily learn- 
ing to think and feel.” From “Vocal 
Expression in Speech,’ by Gordon- 








3. 
ii 4. Wide reading. | Lyman. 
i : 5. Sense of art values J 
re ; 6. Imagination. 
13 7. Love of beauty. | 
8 Power of interpretation. 
i B—Technical Fundamentals. 
! 1. Good pronunciation (from dictionary standpoint). 


a. Correct syllabication. 
b. Correct vowel sound. 
i c. Correct accent. 
. Knowledge of grammar. 
Knowledge of rhetoric, with reference to structural needs of 


me 
tu 


ad 


i oral discourse. 
a. In original speeches. 
if (1) Knowledge of sources of materials. 
(2) Knowledge of general ends and types of speeches. 
(3) Knowledge of conversational style. 
(4) Use of illustrations and other rhetorical devices. 
(5) Knowledge of sound value of words. 
(6) Simple words and simple sentence structure. 





(7) Rhythmic element in sentences. 
interpretation of another’s work. 
(1) Knowledge of how to cut and adapt selections to particu- 


S aLBen 


oe 


i lar need. 

Knowledge of psychology of public speaking. 
a. Principles of attention and interest. 
b. Modern theories of emotions. 


> 








q c. Rhythm. 
i d. Suggestion. 

e. Crowd psychology. 

f. Memory. 

g. Reasoning processes. 

(1) Belief. 

f (2) Persuasion. 
; Il. Body. 
- A—The Vocal Instrument—in its largest sense. (Appeals to auditory 
: i sense. ) 
6 tf 
1) 
a) 
‘i 
7) 
| 
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1. Breathing, involving two processes 
a. Inspiration—object sought is capacity. 
b. Expiration—object sought is diaphragmatic control of emission 
(1) Breathing—the motive power of voice. 
2. The voice mechanism proper. 
a. The larynx, which contains: 
(1) <A “Vibrator to originate air waves’—the vocal cords. 
(2) A “Pitch mechanism to determine rate at which air waves 
are originated’—the cartilages and muscles of the larynx. 
b. The resonance chambers—“cavities of the pharynx, mouth and 
nose.” 
c. Object sought in development of voice mechanism is correct 
voice production, which is brought about by: 
(1) “Free vibration of vocal cords.” 
(2) “Free motion of cartilages and muscles of larynx.” 
(3) “Full use of resonance space.” 
(Quoted parts from “The Natural Method of Voice Pro- 
duction,” by Floyd S. Muckey.) 
3. Organs of articulation. 


a. Lips. These are the consonant forming organs. 
b. Tongue. Object sought is sharpness and distinctness 
c. Teeth. of enunciation. 


B—Vocal-Sound, as a physical sensation (the source of the vowel 
element in our words), has these characteristics : 

1. Pitch—“that characteristic of the sensation of sound which 
depends upon the rate at which the air-waves strike the ear-drum.” 

a. “Pitch of the voice is determined by the length, weight, and 
tension of the vocal cords.” 

2. Volume—"“that characteristic of the sensation of sound which 
depends upon the extent of motion of the ear-drum.” 

a. “Volume of voice depends upon the extent of vibration of the 
vocal cords (which is caused by breath pressure), and upon 
resonance.” 

3. Quality—“that characteristic of the sensation of sound which 
depends upon the manner of motion of the ear-drum.” 

a. “Quality of voice depends upon the vibration of the vocal 
cords as a whole and in segments, and upon resonance.” 
(Quoted parts from “The Natural Method of Voice Pro- 
duction,” by Floyd S. Muckey.) 

C—Vocal-Sound, harnessed into words by means of consonant forma- 
tion, gives rise to an additional characteristic when used in vocal 
expression, namely, time or rhythm. 

D—Vocal Expression, then, includes these fundamental factors (using 
terms in very broad sense) : 

1. Speech melody, or the pitch element in expression. 
2. Speech-Quality. 
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3. Speech-Rhythm, or the time element in expression. 

4. Speech-Dynamics, or the volume element in expression. 
E—Gesture, in its largest sense. (Appeals to visual sense.) 
Carriage of body. 

Personal appearance. 
Facial expression. 
Use of hands and arms. 
Conversational manner of meeting audience. 
RayMonp A, Swink, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Yen a 


President Lardner announces the appointment of the follow- 


ing committees for the year 1916-1917: 


Membership. 


(The Secretary and the Vice-presidents. ) 

Sherman Conrad, Chairman. Culver Military Academy. 
Miss Mary Yost, Vassar College. 

Everett Lee Hunt, Huron College. 

Alfred Mason Harris, Vanderbilt University. 


Research. 


J. S. Gaylord, Chairman, Normal School, Winona, Minnesota. 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, University of Wisconsin. 

H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota. 

Geo. McKie, University of North Carolina. 

Dr. D. W. Redmond, College of the City of New York. 

A. T. Robinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

J. A. Winans, Cornell University. 

Chas. H. Woolbert, Cambridge, Mass. 


High School Contests. 


A. H. Johnson, Chairman, Hamline University. 

J. Q. Adams, University of Louisiana. 

C. W. Boardman, Central High School, Minneapolis. 
J. W. Wetzel, Yale University. 


College Entrance Requirements. 


Glenn N. Merry, University of Iowa. 
W. P. Daggett, University of Maine. 
Loren Gates, Miami University. 
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C. W. Paul, University of Virginia. 
H. M. Tilroe, Syracuse University. 
Distribution of Briefs. 
C. D. Hardy, Chairman, Northwestern University. 
F. E. Brown, South Dakota State College. 


R. D. T. Hollister, University of Michigan. 
V. A. Ketcham, Ohio State University. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING. In The 
English Journal for February, 1917, there is a very suggestive 
article entitled “A New Plan for High School Debating in Mon- 
tana,”” by George R. Coffman of the University of Montana. 
The two paragraphs here quoted will furnish sufficient details 
of the new plan for the guidance of any who wish to try the 
Montana method. 

These representatives did not know until after they came to 
Missoula upon which side of the question they were to debate. 
At noon of the day of the final contest they were called together 
and paired off by lot in groups of two, one half on the affirmative 
and one half on the negative. The slip which the contestant drew 
indicated the issue on which he and his opponent were to argue. 
Thus, with the question, “Resolved, That the United States should 
own and operate all interstate railroads,” the first group had the 
issue, “Is the present system adequate?” the second group, “Would 
government ownership and operation make for better regulation 
and administration of interstate railroads?” the third group, “Would 
government ownership be better for the public?” and the fourth 
group, “Is government ownership practicable?” This analysis was 
made by individuals outside the competing schools. At this pre- 
liminary conference a definition of interstate railroads, which was 
afterward printed on the programs for the audience, was agreed 
upon. Following this conference, the debaters had the afternoon 
for the organization or reorganization of their material. They were 
at liberty to secure further information from any source, but were 
pledged on their honor not to secure any help in the organization, 
arrangement, or delivery of their material. Certain tables in the 
reading-room of the University library were reserved for the use 
of the contestants during the afternoon. 

At the contest each affirmative speaker in the series of pairs 
had five minutes in which to present his direct argument and three 
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minutes for rebuttal, which was given after his opponent left the 
floor. Each negative speaker devoted the first three minutes of 
his time to rebuttal and the last five to direct argument. The nega- 
tive speaker had a two-minute interval after the affirmative closed 
in which to complete his preparation for rebuttal. No group of 
speakers heard those who preceded them. As soon as the speakers 
in one group had finished, they left the stage and the next group 
came on. No decision was given on the question itself. Judg- 
ment was based purely on individual merit, and contestants were 
ranked, first, second, third, etc., as in the other interscholastic 
events. If there had been an odd number of contesants, according 
to the arrangement, there would have been three contestants in 
one series, one on the affirmative and two on the negative.” 


SPEECH CULTURE IN HOLLAND. The Medical Record 
for September, 1916, publishes an article on “Speech, its Culture 
and Refinement; what is done for it in Holland,” by N. J. Poock 
Van Baggen of The Hague. The readers of THE QUARTERLY 
will doubtless be interested in the following quotations from this 
article, particularly the paragraphs dealing with the work in 
voice and speech correction which is being done in Holland. 

“We learn to distinguish in the speaker and singer four ele- 
ments: (1) A motor element (the breath); (2) a vibrating ele- 
ment (the voice) ; (3) a forming element (the articulation) ; (4) a 
resonant element the co-vibration of the walls of the vocal in- 
SE eitescdivccuen “Normal speech and singing depend on 
the faultless action and the exact harmonious cooperation of the four 
elements. This cooperation is so strict that even the least deviation 
of one of the parts is of direct influence on the other elements.” 
(iedeseekeeanees wens “Very many times I have been asked in 
America if, when I speak of the training of the voice, it is elocution 
that I mean. It is not. The training of the voice precedes the 
lessons of the elocutionist. This training is given by what we call 
here the ‘leeraar in het methodisch spreken,’ which means: ‘Specialist 
or expert in normal speech and voice hygienics.’ The sphere of 
action of the expert implies not only the training of the healthy 
voice, but also the treatment of all the voice afflictions which appear 
after serious diseases of the throat such as diphtheria, angina, etc., 
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and after those affections caused by the too general misuse of the 
voice as well by speakers as by singers. Most of the time the expert 
is also specialist for correcting speech impediments and for gymnas- 
tics of the respiratory organs.” 

“With regard to the treatment of the voice affected through 
misuse or illness, I can say that I have found it nowhere so 
complete as in Holland. During my investigations regarding the 
care for the voice and the culture of speech in the different 
countries, I have been astonished to find that in some countries 
this special treatment is altogether unknown, as for instance in 
France and in the United States; while in other places, as in 
Berlin, it was introduced by Dutch specialists and received with 
general appreciation. Since the last twenty years the culture and 
refinement of speech in Holland has largely improved. The con- 
servatories for singing at Amsterdam and at The Hague, as well 
as the school for actors and actresses have long had their own 
expert specialist and every pupil is obliged to go through a severe 
treatment for general voice hygienics and purification of the accent. 

Particular care is also given to the training of the voice and 
the refinement of the speech of the teachers. To every Dutch 
training school for teachers is attached nowadays a specialist for 
voice hygienics who is salaried by the government or by the muni- 
cipality to which the school belongs. Moreover, in the large towns, 
as in The Hague and Amsterdam, the municipality has appointed 
a specialist for voice hygienics, who gives courses free of charge 
to the teachers of the municipal schools. Those courses were 
started to combat the throat disease (the same as clergyman’s sore 
throat) to which the teachers, in the exercise of their profession, 
are so frequently subject. When the teachers suffer from the 
throat the visiting physician of the school examines them and, if 
necessary, sends them to the courses for voice hygienics. For the 
teachers with a healthy voice those courses are not obligatory but 
on his (or her) demand, he (or she) can follow the course. Gener- 
ally, all the teachers of the municipality schools take a course be- 
cause it gives them a better chance for an appointment and for 
promotion when they have well-trained voice and refined speech. 

It is a matter of course that those trained teachers exert a 
favorable, refining influence over the speech of their pupils. I 
have often noticed that the young teachers, who have followed the 
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course take pleasure in correcting the speech and purifying the 
accent of the children, who are under their care and demand from 
them a faultless pronunciation. Besides the care for the voice 
and for the refinement of the speech in general, the speech defects 
are specially attended to. In every town of some importance there 
is nowadays a specialist for speech impediments attached to the 
public schools and salaried by the municipality. In the large 
towns, as Amsterdam and The Hague, the specialist has a staff 
of assistants. They visit the public schools regularly and at the 
request of the teacher examine the pupils who suffer from any 
speech defect. After the diagnosis is made the children go to the 
municipal institution which their case demands. Some years ago 
the specialists for voice hygienics in Holland founded the Dutch 
association for the speech culture, which meets regularly. In those 
meetings special cases are discussed, and in particular the measures 
to be taken to further the general culture and refinement of speech 
are advocated.” 


In the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, for January, 1917, 
p. 325, Dr. Smiley Blanton reports “An Unusual Case of Speech 
Inhibition.” It concerns a healthy, bright boy of ten who will 
speak only to parents and brothers. After being nearly a year in 
kindergarten he would sometimes whisper very softly. When his 
surroundings are changed he will not even whisper for months. 
At home he seems to try to avoid speaking, but does speak quite 
normally at times. But even when he does talk to his mother 
about other things, she cannot get him to tell her why he does 
not talk regularly. The article concludes as follows: 

“It seems to me that this is a case of psychoneurosis due to 
some mental conflict. It is an accentuation of the fear and 
timidity which many high-strung and neurotic children suffer 
from when they first leave home for school. It is not uncommon 
to find children who did not talk for several months after entering 
kindergarten. The presence of strangers and strange surround- 
ings, and the separation from the home and the mother is enough 
to inhibit speech altogether for a time. Now, if we imagine this 
condition accentuated, become permanent, probably affecting 
the subconscious mind, it would explain Stephen’s condition. It 
would be almost interesting to psychoanalyze him and see what 
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goes on in his mind, but this seems impossible as he will not 
talk nor even write for anyone except his brothers and parents. 
And even his mother cannot get him to tell her why he does not 
talk. It is a serious neurosis as regards his adjustment to life, 
and it is doubtful if he will ever recover enough to enable him 
to speak and act normally. 

“This case shows that parents and teachers should not neglect 
to take notice of cases of excessive timidity in children that 
prevents them from speaking when in school or with strangers. 
This excessive fear is due to infantile conflicts and repressions 
and lack of adjustment, and unless these conditions are removed, 
a serious neurosis may develop.” 


KINAESTHESIA, A NEW’ AID TO THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH. By James Sonnett Greene, M.D., The English 

Journal, April, 1917, p. 248. 

This article was read before the National Council of Teachers 
of English in New York City, December 2, 1916. Teachers 
interested in the correction of defective speech will doubtless 
wish to study the whole article. The following extracts from it 
will suggest its significance: 

“When a child enters our schools, its primary knowledge of 
the sounds of our language is acquired mainly through the sense 
of hearing aided by the sense of vision. If this training were 
sufficient, children would have no difficulties ; but modern educa- 
tion has proved concretely that contemporaneous sense training 
in the early education of the child is of vast importance. Physi- 
ologists, psychologists, and neurologists agree in this opinion. 
Auditory and visual sense training is only a partial appeal, and 
in a vast number of cases of a faulty appeal. 

“In recent years, when desiring complete sense appeal, psy- 
chologists have realized the importance of the tactile-motor 
(kinaesthetic) sense, which occupies the whole of the post- 
central convolution of the brain. . . . If a given letter is shown 
and sounded and a child is asked to trace it, four sensations 
develop contemporaneously, viz., the auditory, the visual, the 
tactile, and the musclar (kinaesthesia) sensations. 

“Through the study and care of a large number of defective- 
speech cases both here and abroad I have come to place a great 
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deal of reliance on kinaesthesia or kinaesthetic imagery; and by 
that I mean the sense of muscular movement of the parts which 
are active in producing speech, as the tongue, lips, jaw, etc. The 
idea presented itself rather forcibly to me: If kinaesthesia ts so 
important, why not utilize it in the teaching of speech to normal 
children, especially since mental images in most of us are kin- 
aesthetic as well as auditory? 

“The kinaesthetic sense is very often confused with the 
tactile sense, the sense of touch; but of course you realize that 
they are separate and distinct from each other. The tactile sense 
expresses contact between the fingers and an object, while the 
kinaesthetic sense expresses muscular movement. 

“In our work with defective-speech cases we always try to 
find out to what extent each patient uses his different senses in 
the process of changing his speech thought into spoken words, 
and results have proved that kinaesthetic imagery, or the feeling 
of muscular movements, plays a very important role in the ulti- 
mate cure of cases. ; 

“I propose to try to show the great necessity for a wider 
knowledge of the sense of muscular movements of our speech 
organs. This can be best attained through a demonstration of 
radiographic plates that show the different positions assumed by 
the vocal organs in uttering the fundamental sounds of our 
language. These plates give an accurate representation of the 
true relative position of structures which lie at different levels 
from the surface, and the structures are as large as they appear 
in nature. The plates provide a correct record of the positions 
assumed by the vocal organs. The positions are based upon 
recognized phonetic standards, advanced by such phoneticians 
as Bell, Sweet, Rippman, Gutzmann, and others. 

“These plates, numbering about thirty-two, show the differ- 
ent positions assumed by the vocal organs in making the vowels 
and consonants. In utilizing them to teach a child a certain 
position, as, for instance, when a child says “Tandy’ for ‘Candy,’ 
substituting a ‘t’ for a ‘k’ sound, and cannot be made to hear and 
imitate the correct sound, the teacher seeing the correct position 
on the plate, can very readily make the child place his vocal 
organs in the proper position and say ‘candy’ instead of ‘tandy.’ 
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“Another feature which I wish to point out about these plates 
is their power of promoting attention and concentration. Atten- 
tion is the basis of concentration, and concentration is an indis- 
pensable aid to a child’s acquisition of speech. You all know 
and have experienced how futile one’s efforts to instruct a child 
are if the child cannot be made to pay attention. When first 
teaching the sounds of speech to a child a great deal depends on 
the power of directing and sustaining the child’s attention. This 
new aid to the teaching of speech (kinaesthesia), introduced 
in the classroom and taught through a series of charts and stereo- 
scopic pictures, will prove of great value in attracting and con- 
centrating children’s attention. What child does not delight to 
see and imitate that which it sees in pictures? 

“In conclusion, speech is a matter of association and the dif- 
ferent senses must be appealed to. The more clues there are for 
memory the better are the chances for recall. The mechanism 
of articulate language is perfected in children between the ages 
of two and seven, for at that period perception and motility are 
marked, memory is tenacious, and muscular mechanisms become 
fixed. Connections between the auditory and the motor channels 
of spoken language influence the complicated movements of our 
vocal organs which produce articulate speech, and perfection of 
these movements depends upon hearing and association. ‘ 

“After the fundamental movements of the vocal organs are 
firmly established for speech, the mind will gradually free itself 
from the consideration of mechanical details and the speech will 
be distinct, clear, and correct. 

“The only way for child to attain this subconscious auto- 
matic speech stage is through the primary possession of correct 
movements of the parts concerned in speech, and for this he 
naturally looks to his teacher. A thorough knowledge of the 
plates on the part of the teacher will readily adjust any irregulari- 
ties of sound formation in the pupil.” 


A SURVEY OF SPEECH DEFECTS. By SMILey BLANTON, 
M.D. Journal of Educational Psychology, December, 1916, 
p. 581. 
This article includes the result of a survey of seventeen of 
the schools in Madison, Wisconsin, the aim of which was to 
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make a careful first-hand study of speech defects and to compare 
the results with those gained by other investigators. 

Speech defects were classified under three heads: stuttering, 
lisping, and miscellaneous. A further division under each head 
of mild, medium, and severe was used. In no case was any 
defect included which was not so marked as to be recognizable 
by the casual observer. 

Twelve public and five parochial schools, including 4,862 
children, were examined. The children ranged from 4 to 18 
years. 

The total number of speech defects noted was 277. One 
hundred one of these were females and 176 males. This is 5.7% 
of the number examined; stutterers, .72%, lispers, 3.27%, and 
miscellaneous, 1.71%. 

The percentage of protruding and retracted jaws among 
speech defectives was 35.7% and the large number of 49 or 
17.7% of children with defective speech showed a mental retar- 
dation. 

Records of a number of cases are given in detail, showing 
the part played by hereditary conditions, shock, language conflict, 
etc. 

The article also contains plotted curves and plates illustrative 
of important points. 


WHAT THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
FOR CHILDREN OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH. By THERESA 
A. Dacey, Director of Speech Improvement Classes, Edu- 

cational Standards, January, 1917, p. 187. 

All teachers interested in speech improvement should find 
this article very encouraging. It discusses briefly certain 
common defects and gives a summary of speech improvement 
work in Boston schools. We quote two paragraphs showing 
something of the status of this work in Boston. 

“The Boston Public Schools are giving these children new 
life, new hope, new ambition, new virtues, and generous help in 
the realm of progress and happiness: by an honest acknowledg- 
ment of speech defects throughout its system; by effective sys- 
tematic organization of speech centers as soon as experienced 
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grade teachers, selected to direct them, are trained as specialists ; 
by careful classification of speech defects and assignment of 
children having them, into various small groups, so that individ- 
ual correction may be effectively accomplished; by sympathetic 
cooperation of school nurses and physicians toward relief from 
or removal of physical, mental, or moral obstructions; by 
parents’ hearty cooperation or secured codperation through a 
plan of education and follow-up work which helps them to recog- 
nize the speech defects of their children and spend a portion of 
their time, patience, and confidence toward the children’s correc- 
tion; by regular grade teachers’ codperation toward prompt and 
regular attendance to the group work; by treatment of these 
children as a precious part of the community and by encourage- 
ment of their efforts to perfect their faculties of speech control 
and initiative, even to a higher degree of perfection, in a large 
majority of cases, than so-called normal children attain, of equal 
number and like intellect; by the adoption of a method of cor- 
rection which tends to open the hearts and minds of these 
children and free them from the bugbear of isolation, imitation, 
ridicule, rigidity, frigidity, and retardation. 

“Hence the School Committee has ordered the establishment 
of four speech centers in selected parts of the city which draw 
from the neighboring school districts, within walking distance. 
An experienced grade teacher of several years’ experience in 
speech work has been selected to direct and she has taken several 
courses: medical or physical, psychological and pedagogical, 
with a taste of psychanalysis to help in the study of character 
or the moral side and to permit needy, tactful suggestion; vocal 
and voice work, and various methods of oral expression. The 
character study is the most important for us and then a scientific 
study of modern phonetics and their presentation and application 
in a pleasing, natural, systematic, direct method.” 
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~! Handbook of Oral Reading. By Lee Emerson Bassett, Cam- 
bridge: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, pp. 353. $1.60. 

Professor Bassett has given us an interesting, very carefully 
planned text-book. If the material is not new, it is arranged in an 
attractive form and reflects a commendable effort in the author to 
project the latest pedagogy of reading. At this time when “special 
emphasis is placed upon oral composition, public speaking, and 
similar courses,” which make “no very serious demand on the 
voice merely giving out information, uttering facts, narrating in- 
cidents, or stating beliefs,” and “the student is in danger of dropping 
into hard, mechanical, and dull manner of speech,” Professor 
Bassett, wisely, in his introduction urges the need of, and directs 
our attention to, the importance of teaching reading; for, as he 
says, “it affords distinctively valuable discipline in at least three 
respects: it brings the student into direct and vital contact with 
the thought and experiences which stimulate the mind, quicken the 
imagination and emotional nature, and widen the range of his knowl- 
edge and interest; it trains him to accuracy of observation and 
certainty of understanding which preclude superficial attention and 
snap judgment; and it provides the best kind of training of the 
expressive powers of the voice.” 

The book is divided into three parts—the first aims to secure 
Clearness of Meaning through a study (1) of the relation of 
thought to speech, (2) through grouping, (3) through pitch varia- 
tion, (4) through emphasis. Part second purposes to secure Im- 
pressiveness through (5) Impressiveness in Speech, (6) through 
Vocal Energy, (7) through Rhythm, (8) through Vocal Quality, 
(9) through the Music of speech. Part third designs to develop 
in the students Ease and Correctness of Speech, (10) through 
Technical Principles, (11) through Training of the Voice, (12) 
through Enunciation and Pronunciation. 

In the entire volume the author most commendably endeavors 
to break away from the old mechanics of Rush-Murdock, and to 
secure the impulse of feeling and thought to produce the result he 
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desires. In an effort, however, to show graphically the movements 
of the voice by diagrams, will the student not attempt to fit the 
voice to the diagram, and will not the result be mechanical? There 
is no doubt that the result depends on the instructor, and the 
author makes a splendid effort to overcome such results by his 
instruction “To Teachers,” the last part of the book. 

There is such a wealth of excellent selections for practice that 
it might seem inconsistent to complain that the book is too theo- 
retical. The author provides a good outline and plans for sixty- 
four recitations, which will be very helpful to any teacher using 
the Handbook. This plan has too many written assignments for 
an oral class, too much time to be spent in learning about the 
author—where he lived, where he died, etc.—rather than the 
message and inspiration of the text. Must we follow this dry-as- 
dust, antiquated study of literature in order to claim a right to 


scholastic existence with English departments? 
M. M. B. 


Public Speaking (revised edition) By James A. Winans, New 
York: The Century Company, 1917. 8vo., 526 pp. $1.50 net. 


This work, which was first published by the Sewell Publishing 
Company of Ithaca, in December, 1916, was republished on Febru- 
ary 1, 1917, by The Century Co. This book was reviewed at 
some length in THe QuartTer-y for April, 1916, p. 213. There are 
about fifty pages of new matter. Changes of expression for the 
sake of clearness and new illustrations are found throughout the 
book ; but the only radical change is in order. The matter relating 
to the more technical treatment of delivery is in the new edition, 
placed at the back of the book. Professor Winans in his preface 
declares that there is no certainly best order, and different teachers 
will wish to use this matter at different stages of their work. It 
matters little to them where the more technical matter is placed; 
and the new arrangement removes it from the path of the 
general reader who may wish to get more quickly to the principles 
of speech preparation, to the treatment of interest and persuasion. 
The new order seems better also for class use. The favorable 
comment made in the review of the original edition can all be 
again subscribed to. It is a great book; and its success, as proved 
by such an early reprinting, is a sign of professional health of which 
we may all be proud. J. M. ON. 





